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Dear Sir, 


O24 / C 


be hoped that the 
may bc a more acce} 


Middle - Temple, Eſq; 


find but cold En- 


Hough Vertue it felt 
| tertainment in the 


World, yet 'tis to 


. Theory of it 
fable Gueſt. 


Men love to ſtudy t 


he Geograph 


of thoſe rough Countries, whic 


they will not be at 


the trouble 


| to travail in. But whatever rec- 
ception this Treatiſe of Morality 


mec 


with elſewhere, I dare af- 


ſure my ſelf *twill be highly wel- 
come to you, whoſe Breaſt is the 


| A3 Heſpi- 
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Hoſpitable Retreat of all the Ver- 
tucs. In you they ſhine as per- | 
tectly as 1n their own Ideas ; nay, 
Morality ſ:ems ſo far adopred in- 
to your very Nature, and fo 
much onc with your Self, thar 
to embrace « would be a kind 
of Self-love. As you therefore 
have entirely Devoted your ſelf 
to the Vertues, ſo are they now 
as cntirely Dedicated to you. 
And as when ſcated in your di- 


vine Breaſt, like Jewels richl 


ſer, ,they invite Bcholders; fo 
now the Inſcrip1492 of your Name 
will procure them Value and Ef- 


teem _ all men, and the pre- 


cious Metal will become a Corn. 

And now I begin to' fear Icft + 

what I intended as a Monument 

of my. Gratitzde, ſhould bc in- 

terpreted as an Argument of my 

Ambition, and I ſhould be n_— 
1 
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kind only to my (dlf in chooſing 
ſuch a Patron. 4 
- | But (Sir) the Devotional Ad- 
drefles which the Pious Votary 
akes to Heaven, arc never the 
leſs accepted, though in fo do- 
ing he perſues his own greateſt 1n- 
tereſt and happincſs. It che ſame 
Altar to which I bring my Obla- 
tion, prove alſo a Sanfluary, 'ts 
my good Fortune rather than my 
pr ncipal my That 1s purely to 
erve and pleaſure you, as difinte- 
reſted as Platonick Love,as unmer- 
cenary as the Devotion of thoſe 
Heroes who could be eminently 
Religious without a Heaven. 
| I defire your Pardon tor draw- 


A 


ray b out of your beloy'd Pri- 


vacy by making your Name 


pui lick, the peculiar Indearments 
of your Friendſhip call'd for ſom: 
gratctull Acknowledgment ; and 


x 
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I could not think of a more ſutable 
Return, than to preſent you with 
this excellent Moral Traf, ſince 
_ exemplary Converſation has 

a living Syſtem of Ethicks 
tO me. 

I find my ſelf here under a 
reat temptation of ſpeaking 
igh things of you, but your m- 

comparable Modeſty will not 
ie me leave, and your other 
ertues come ſo near to abſolute 
Perfection, that they exceed all 
the Characters of Panegyrick, and 
like a Deity would be diſparaged 
by a Repreſentation. 

'Tis no more in my power to 
Commend you, than 'tis to Imitate 
you, I can only love and admure 
you, and thercin I dare challenge 
any one to out-doc him, who is, 


SIR, 
Tour moſt Entirely 
Devoted Servant 


| THE 
PREFACE. 


Defign no other Apol or 
the Tranſlation of Fry fn 
Book, than its own great Ex- 
cellency and Uſefulneſs to the 
Id. For fince the principal end 
ranſlation is ro Communicate 
thing to more which is too Ex- 


and. ſince its utmoſt Perfeion lies 
the attainment of its End, my 
logy is as great as the nature 
of the Work is capable of, and Con- 
ſequently nothing can be objefted 
againſt this particular Undertaking, 
but what will equally reflet} upon 
Tranſlation in general. 

But 
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Bat perhaps it may be ſaid, That 
although the Work it ſelf need no 
Apology, yet the Undertaker of 
& it may. I grant it, and'tis in ſbort 
this. I was not ſo ambitious of the 
performance, but I could willingly 
have refign'd both the Honour and 
the Trouble of it to a better Hand ; 
but having long expefied when ſage 
good natured Genius would prompt 
fome better qualifid Perſon to 
the World ſo great a Kindneſs,” and 
doubting whether a Work: ſo long un- 
ettempted, would ever be perform'd, 
I began to grow impatient, and like 
a reſtleſs Ghoſt, could: not content 
my ſelf till the divine Treaſure 
were diſcover d. 

- T know there are a ſort of ill-na- 
turd Chriftians in the World who 
will think this Epithet too honory- 
able for the. Writing of an Heathen. 
Thoſe I mean, who are ſo Eminent 


for 
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br their Cenſorious InveAives and 
ncharitable Anathema's againſt 
the Populus terrz (as they phraſe 
it) the” Gentile World, as if - they 
thought it the Characteriſtick note 
of a true Chriſtian, zealoufly to run 
lown the Morality of the Heathen, 
| a they do of a true Proteſtant, to 
rail ſtoutly againſt Popery. T ſup- 
poſe the beſt title they would have 
afforded this divine Writer, would be 
that of Proftane Author. But 
they muſt excuſe me, I know not how 
tq call ſuch exalted Morality Pro- 
e, at leaſt, as the word ſignifies 
in their Dictionary. Much leſs 
dare Ijoyn with them in their bitter 
Inveftives and uncharitable Cen- 
ſures. All which I ſuppoſe may fall 
under theſe two Conſiderations. Ei- 
ther they relate to the Morality of 
eathens, or to their Final ſlate. 
Their Morality again may be doubly 
; con- 
| 
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tonfider'd ; either in the Theory, 
or in the Practick. As to the foſt 
of theſe, they think they can never 
be Hyperbolical exoxgh in ſetting 
out their Ignorance and Blindneſs. 
As to the ſecond, their beſt actions 
car find no better name with them, 
than Splendida peccata, when they 
ſpeak, moſt favonrably of them, and 
ſometimes without any Premollition 
at all, they are down-right fans. 1 
weed not give any Inflances of their 
Sandtifi'd Railery, every Dutch 
Syftem overflows with it. However 
I will give you one ſingle Inflance, 
one of the mot Encphatical I have 
ever met with, which may ſerve as 
a Specimen whereby to gueſs at the 
reſt. Du Moulin in the 288 page 
of his Anatomy of Arminianiſm, 
has theſe words, Truly in my 
judgment the Heathen Judge, 
who in giving Sentence and divi- 
ding 


gum 
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7 Poſſcſfions, does judge e- 
ally and well; is no more juſt 
Dre the tribunal of God, [4 
Thieves who cqually and juſt- 
ly divide the Prey among them- 
elves. So that you ſee Juftice is 
9 Vertue in a Heathen. An Ab- 
ſurdity which I cannot match with 
a; parallel one, unleſs it be this, 
hat Injuflice is no fin in one of the 
ect. Their laft Cenſure reſpetts 
> final flate of Heathens. And 
ere they doom them all to Hell as 
peremptorily as they do the Devils 
themſelves. 
'Tis neither my ' Deſign nor pre- 
fermt Concern to engage in the Cor 
overſie about the final ſtate of Hea- 
vens. All that 1 think fit to ſay 
of that, is only this, That 1 wiſb 
thoſe who are ſo forward to condemn 
them here, would ſo live, and ſo 


im- 
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improve thoſe privileges which 
they enjoy above them, that they be 
not condemn'd by them hercaftcr. 
But though I wave this laſt Cenſure, 
yet I think my ſelf obliged in Vin- 
dication of my preſent Undertaking, 
to inſiſt a little on the former. For 
if the wiſeſt of the Heathen. were ſo 
blind and ignorant as ſome make 
them, and their moſt Heroical Ver- 
tues but ſplendid Sins, certainly the 
beſt of their Morality would not be 
worth reading, much leſs tranſla- 


eIng. 

7 ſhall therefore conſider the Mo- 
rality of the Heathen both in the 
Theory and in the Pragtick. Con- 
cerning the Theory 1 ſhall endea- 
wour to make good this Propoſution. 
That 'tis poſſible by due Advertency 
zo the light of Nature, or the dictates 
of natural Reaſon , ſufficiently to 
diſcern between Good and Evil. 

Co0n« 
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C oncerning the Praftick this, That 
the : attions of the Heathen which 
were conformable to this light of 
Nature, .were not Splendida pec- 
cata, but truly and properly Vertues. 


f begin with the firfl of theſe. 
That there is ſuch a thing as Ndu@®% 
"Ewiux®., or law of Nature, is here 
ſuppoſed in the Propoſition. The 
thing affirm'd is the poſſibility of 
ſuſſteiently diſcerning between Good 
and Eyil by it. This I will make 


Evident three ways. 


1. By the Authority of cxpreſs 
ICrIpture. 

2. By onedemontftrative Reaſon. 

3-\By an Appeal to the writings 

of the Heathen. ” 


rſt, T urge that known place in 
the | 2d, of the Romans. For when 


the 
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che Genriles which have not the 
Law, doe by Nature the things 
contain'd in the Law, theſe ha- 
ying not the Law arc a Law unto 
themſelves ; Which ſhew the 
work of the Law written in their 
hearts, their Conſcience alſo bea- 
ring them witneſs, and their 
thoughts the mean while accuſing 
or Elſe excuſing one another. 
This Scripture proves my ſecond 
Propoſition as well as my firſt. For 
if they perform the things contain'd 
in the Law, they doe good works, and 
avoid fin. For herein conſiſts the 
whole Law. The next place is in 
the 14th. of the A&ts. Where Saint 
Paul ſpeaking to the men of Lyſtra 
concerning the ignorance of the 
Heathen World, yet ſays, Never- 
theleſs he Ieft not himſelf with- 
out witneſs, dyaXmiv» cvegrivy 


in that he did good from Hea- 


VCnz 
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ven, &c. which words can bear no 
other tolerable ſenſe but this. That 
the ordinary works of Nature give 
ſufficient teſtimony of the divine Om- 
nipatence, Goodneſs and Wiſedom:. 
Which though few did conſider and 
improve as they ought and might, 
yet nevertheleſs they who have this 
Teſtimony have means in themſelves 
abſolutely ſufficient, whereby they 
may know, believe in, - and worſhip 
God 
' ſhall alledge but one place more 
a h is in the 1/t. of the Romans, 
re St. Paul, ſpeaking of the abo- 
minations praflis d among the Hea- 
then, ſays, that they hold the truth 
in inrightcouſn S. And in the fol- 
lowing Verſe he gives this reaſon for 
it, im 7 wow T3 O88, Becaule 
at which may be known ard 
ought to be known of God ( For the 
word ſignifies both) 1s maniteſt in 
a them, 
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them, for God hath ſhew'd it un- 
to them. For the inviſible things 
of him from the Creation of the 
World arc clearly ſeen, being 
underftood by the things that 
are made, even his Eternal power 
and Godhead: So that they arc 
without excuſe. 'Ex 3 Goa dures 
eremoyhres, In which Phraſe is not 
meant (as ſome blaſphemouſly and 
abſurdly aſſert) the end which God 
aim'd at in manifeſting himſelf to 
the Gentiles, but only the Event of 
that manifeſtation, as Carcellzus 
well diſtinguiſhes in his excellent Diſ- 
ſertation De neceſſntate Cognitio- 
mis Chriſt. I inſiſt chiefly on the 
laft words of the Text. From which 
I form this Argument which I take 
to be as clear a Demonſtration as 
any in Euclid. 


That 
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at manifeſtation of God which 
zs ſufficient ro leave any woid of 
excuſe, is alſo ſufficient tro dire 
them in their duty. 

But the manifeſtation which the 
Heathen had of God, was ſufficient 
to leave them void of excuſe. 
herefore the manifeſtation which 
the Heathen had of God, was ſuffict- 
ent to dire them in their duty. 

The Aſſumption is in the Text. 
The Propoſition is almoſt Self-evi- 
dent. For if that manifeſtation of 
God which is ſufficient to leave 


' any void of excuſe, be not ſufficient 


to direft them in their duty (which 
# the contradiftory Propoſition) then 
they © have Inſufficiency to plead, 


: which is the greateſt extaſe. And 
| fo the Propoſition will contradidt is 
| ſelf. | A Man is then only ſaid to 


a 80 © 


| be left without excuſe when he ts 


ſufficiently capacitated both to know 
a 2 and 
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and perform his duty, and when the 
only reaſon why he does neither is 
his own avoidable negligence. There 
can be no greater excuſe than un- 
avoidable Impotence or Igno- 

rance. | 


Thus it appears from expreſs 
Scripture, that 'tis poſſible by due 
advertency to the light of Nature, 
ſufficiently to diſcern between Good 
and Evil. I proceed now to demon- 
ſtrate the ſame by reaſon. And here 
| among a multitude of Arguments 
| | which offer themſelves to my Conſt- 
deration, I ſhall content my ſelf 
| with one, becauſe I will not be over- 

tedious. It is taken from the na- 

ture of God's gifts, which as they *. 

I are always deſign'd for the goed of © 

| 0 Men, ſo are they always adapted 

| | and proportionated to the good for 

EE : which they are defign'd. 1he fuſt * 
| 


Cane * 
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cannot be denyd without manifeſt 
injury to the divine Goodneſs; nor 
the ſecond without diſparagement to 
his Wiſedom. Since therefore the 
light of Nature is one of God's gifts, 
whoſoever denies the poſſibility of diſ- 
my ſufficiently between Good and 
by due advertency to it, muſt 
neceſſarily gravel himſelf upon one 
of theſe Abſurdities. Either he muſt 
fay that God did not deſign this light 
for Man's direflion, and then why 
did (he give it him? it having not 
the leaſt aptneſs to any other end. 
Or if be did, yet that it is not ſuffici- 
ent |, and then why did God deſign 
it for ſuch an end? 1 need not apply 
my ſelf to the -firſl part of the Di- 
lemma, for that the light of Na- 
ture was deſign'd by God for Man's 
direction, is plain even by the light 
of Nature. Ter Eire gaw jyls 5 SrlG 
TETWY TIL Wy 1b FOLTKLN'Y. 
a 3 [ays 
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ſays Heirocles. The latter part 1 
percerve, lies open to this Excep- 
tion. That what God defigns for the 
attainment of any end, is then only 


of neceſſity ſufficient, when taken 


adequately and intirely. But now 
the whole which God deftgn'd for 
Man's direttion, is not the light of 
Nature alone, but the light of Na- 
ture in Conjunction with that of 
Revelation. Were theſe two lights 
always inſeparably united, I confeſs 
there would be ſome colour in the 
Ewaſicn: But to this I oppoſe God's 
Diſpenſation with our fore-fathers 
from the beginning of the World till 
the i arc of the Law by 
Moſes, which was about 2459 
years. It is plain that the whole 
which God deſign'd for their direfi- 
on, was only the law of Nature, and 
conſequently by the wer ſit tion 
of > Objection it nyt pm 

I come 


RY 
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F come now to appeal to the wri- 
tings of the Heathen, wherein they 

ive undeniable Evidence of what 
7 ave been hitherto proving for 
then, (viz.) That tis poſſible by 
due advertency to the light of Na- 
ture ſufficiently to diſcern between 
Good and Evil. I ſay poſſible : 
For | I did not undertake to prove, 
neither is it my opinion that the 
law of Nature was engraven upon the 
hearts of Men in as fair Charac- 
ters as wpon the two tables of Stone. 
For then there would have been lit- 
tle or no uſe of Revelation : I have 
what I contend for, if it was ſo le- 
gible, that by diligence and adver- 
tenty they might reade their duty. 
That this is poſſible, is evident be* 
yond all contradiction, becauſe many 
of them did doe it. And that many 
of them did ſo, appears from their 
a 4 Wri- 
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Writings, in which is contain'd the 
whole Moral Law, and that not on- 
ly in its 1ntegral parts, but in its 
utmoſt intentzon. There tis not one 
precept of Chriſtianity ſo exalted and 
Heroical but may be paggy/ed in a 
Heathen. No man can*deny this 
who has ever read the Morals of 
Plutarch, Seneca, Epictetus, Ci- 
Ccro, and the reſt. They teach not 
only outward Conformity, but alſo 
inward Purity. 


—Scelus intra ſe tacitum qui cogitat ullum 
FaCti crimen habet 
ſays Zuvenal. 


Compoſitum jus faſq; animi,Sandtoſq ;receſſus 
 —— & incoctum generoſo pectus ho- 
neſto: 
Hec cedo, ut admoveam templis, & farre li- 
tabo, ſays Perſime. 


Tijuroes T- I+0y egeira,fzy T% Fr T Staveiey 
luazr, ſays Hicrocles; And again 


\ \ — 
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' They recommend and enjoyn the 
' Jove of Enemies. (which of all Doc- 
 trines is thought the moſt peculiarly 
Chriſtiz mm) and conclude that a 
' wiſe and good man ought to heve 
| no Ene, y Ai xgs Aa?) Gevis, os 
7 83% Cybegs 74 ariel, uv 5» + 
| dya3r prAR, 8 + xg ter KH), 
| rupluaG. gi & mas ® gNas pulregs 
| Int, 3%| puofi july &3ha dalewnov, + 5 
| aza% hageegrras aandys?). What Fa- 
| ther of: the Church could have ſpo- 
hen more Divinely ? It is exaftly 
' paralle] to that of our Bleſſed Ga 
# viour,| Love your enenues, Ge. 
that ye may be the Children of 
| your [Father which 1s 1n hea- 
i ven, &c. Much of this kind is 
to be ſeen in Plutarch. What high- 
3 raiſed notions of Vertue, what An- 
* gelical Precepts, what abſtratlions 
* from Senſe, what immaterial tran- 


Jportat] ons are to be found in Hea- 
then 
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then Writers! One would think 
that with St. Paul they had been 
wrapt up into the third Heaven, 
and learnt their Divinity from the 
immediate intuition of God, They 
" diſcourſe ſo much like Seraphims 
and the moſt ecflaſied Order of In- 
telligences. What can be more di- 
wine than that Charatter which 
Sencca gives of a good man in his 
Book de Vita Beata ? He that can © 
look upon death , and ſee his 
face with the ſame countenance 
with which he hears its ſtory ; | 
_ _= —_ labours *® 
of his lite with his ſoul ſuppory, | 
ting his body ; that can KL, | 
ly deſpiſe riches when he has 
them, and when he has them 

not ; that 1s not ſadder if they 
lie in his Neghbour's trunks, ? 
nor more haughty if they ſhine * 
round about ſhe own wa No 
tnat *? 


h 
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that is neither moved with good 
fortune comung to him, nor go- 
ing from him; that can look 
upon |another man's Lands c- 
venly ;and pleafingly as if they 
were his own, and yet look up- 


| on his; own and uſe them too, 


juſt as if they were another man's; 


* that neither ſpends his Goods 


prodigally and like a fool, nor 


| - keeps them avariciouſly and 
| like a wretch ; that weighs not 


by weight and number, 
bur by the mind and circum- 
ſtances of him who gives them 
that never thinks 6 Charity 
op if a worthy perſon be 


the receiver ; he that does no- 


| thing; for Opinion's ſake, bur 
2 every thing for Conſcience, be- 
7 ing as curious of his thoughts 
2 as of his aftings in Markets and 

1 Threatres, and 1s as much in awe 


of 
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of himſelf as of a whole Aſſem- 
bly ; he that knows God looks 
on, and contrives hus ſecret affairs 
as in his preſence; that cats and 
drinks becauſe he needs it, not to 
ſerve a luſt or load his belly ; he 
that is bountifull and cheartull 
to his Friends, and charitable 
and apt to forgive his Enenues; 
that loves his Country, and obeys 
his Prince, and deſires and en- 
deavours nothing more than 
that he may doc honour to God. 
What exalted thoughts of Vertue 


had Ariſtotle when he made the ' 


very formality of Happineſs conſiſt 


in the exerciſe of it! "H ie ' 


vis Ow bleyers ys Noyes ral ageriu 
agiglw xg TATETIN , &u Big TA. 
*I rake this to be the moſt noble and 
ſublime conception of Vertue that 
ever was or can be framed by the 
mind of man, 'Iis true the Wife 


man 
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man tells us Her ways are ways 
of plcaſfantneſs, and all her 
ths/ are Pcace; that is, they are 
attended with pleaſure and peace. 
And the Pſalmiſt ſays, Keep un- 
: Nnocency and take heed to the 
ching that 1s right, for that will 
bring a man peace at the laſt. 
' But that the exerciſe of Vertue 
| ſhould not only be attended with, 
but be- all one with Happineſs it 

| ſeff, p ſuch a ſuperlative Enco- 
; - mium. of 2t, that neither the love 
* mor the contemplation of a Sera- 
' phim can ſuggeſt a greater. Hic- 
** rocles alſo ſoars mighty high, when 
' be ſays that the 45 ood of a wer- 
tuous man reſembles the compla- 
cency which God takes in himſelf, 
TY 13m Thu Yeiay bvpe gourim pwr 
pi), And when he ſays that Ver- 
tue is the Image of God in the ra- 
tional Soul, "51 þ devri duty NG 0s 
wor? 
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; oxi ond). For this reaſon he calls 
our deviation from Vertue an A- 
poſftaſie from God, and the moulti 
of the plumes of the Soul, 'H 

Sov Qu, xg h wee gpfunns. 

T heſe few Inflances which I have 
given, not to mention any more, 
may. ſuffice to ſhew what excellent 
Idea's of Vertue the Heathen had, 
and how far "tis poſſible for a man 
to arrive in the knowledge of what 


is good by the due improvement of 


this leaſt talent, the light of Na- 


ture. That wherein they were ge- © 


nerally moſt defeftive was the no- 
tion of God. And yet even here 
the wiſer Pagans were accurate 
enough in their conceptions, and 
( except only the inconceivable 
Myſtery of the Truaity ) thought 
as well of God as any Chr 
ftian whatſoever ; nay, and better 
than a great many of them doe. 


They 
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They acknowledg'd God in all his 
=—_— attributes, that of his unity 
or onelineſs not excepted. Neither 
does the Pagan Polytheiſm at all 
contradif this aſſertion, if rightly 
underſtood. For they did not (as 
forme take for granted) univer- 
ſally affert Many Unmade, Self-ex- 
 iſtent, independent Deities, as fo 
' many partial Cauſes of the World. 
' But only a plurality of Inferiour 
"Deities ſubordinate to one Supreme, 
' who was call d the King and Father 
of All. This is clear from Art 


* ſtorle's Expoſition and Confutation 
' of xal ggyai, from Hefiod's Deo oviz, 


' from the Pagan's Creed in Maximus 
i Tyrws, and many other Inſtances 
* of Antiquity which might be pro- 
| duced. The Egyptians themſelves 
' who were the moſt Polythciſtical of 
| all Nations, did not ſuppoſe a multi- 
' tude b unmade ſelf-exiftent Deities, 
: but 
| 


4 
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but acknowledg'd one Supreme uni- 
verſal and All - comprehending Nu- 
men, as is Evident from that Memo- » 
rable Inſcription upon the Temple at 
Sais, which Plutarch records. "E0 
ci mil 79 24ar%s, tl Gs, xg) impure, 
xg 7 pac mrmboy 834 mw Frres dug | | 
aw. I am all that hath bee: ; 
is, and ſhall bc, and my Vell, : 
ortal hath ever yet unco- 
ver. That alſo of Sophocles is 
very expreſs to this purpoſe. 


El; Tz aAiiiziow, El; Fi Or 
O'; &egr 7 frdts 1g) 2aiev mareps 
Ilirs te yagomey 019 pas ndviuuay Biey. 


And to go no further than my own © 
Authour, he acknowledges but one 
ſupreme God, whom he calls Opp. 
Yo, Ir Ireov, Its CmmrO, nouns, © 
eemoriyms, and the like. But I: 
inſiſt no longer on this. | 


\ 
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I proceed to my laſt Propoſition, 
* that the atlions of the Heathen 
which | were conformable to the 
light of Nature, were not Splen- 
dida peccata, but truly and pro- 
| perly Wertues. And why not, ſince 
| by Vertue we neither do nor can 
| mean any thing elſe but what is 
* done apreeably to right reaſon ? 
But tq addreſs my ſelf a little clo- 
' fer ro |the buſineſs, if the afions 
| of the Heathen, conformable to the 
g 429 pf Nature, were not truly 
: * and properly Vertues , the lefef 
* muſt he either in the matter of 
them, \or in the manner of per- 
* formance. Not in the matter, for 
* then they would not be conform- 


| | able t the law of Nature, which is 
'? contrary to the Suppoſition. For the 


| law of; Nature is the ſelf-ſame with 
i that deliverd upon Mount Sinat, 
b nay 
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nay, the written Law was but a 


Tranſcript of the natural, as the | 
natural was but a Tranſcript of * 
God's eſſential holineſs. This IT | 


cannot better expreſs than in the 
words of Hierocles, a5 5 584 wei 
9%, xg! Of, Try Fr, Occ. TO 
act according to the dictates of 
right reaſon, is the ſame as to 


obcy God. For the rational ; 
Nature being once rais'd to the | 
poſſeſſion of its native beg x 


neſs, wills and acts accord 


to the determinations of the Dr ; 
vine Law and Pleaſure: And the & | 
holy Soul that thus participates * 
of the Deity, becomes in every © 
thing conformable to the mund | 


of God, and frames the whole 


ſyſtem and comprchenſion of Þ 
ts actions by the conduct and ? 7 
guidance of that Etcrnal Splen- ' 
dor. Since then the law of Na- | 


ture 
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ture is| all one with the law of God, 
that ation which is conformable 
to the |one, is ſo to the other, and 
conſequently there is no defett in 
the mutter, 


Neither in the manner of per- 


2% formante. For the regquiſites to the 
| manner of performing a wertuous 


ation bre, that it be done knowing- 
ty, freely, and for Vertue's lake 
All which may eaſily be ſuppoſed to 


concur | in a Heathen. Some I 


3 know pill have a 4th. Requiſite 


added, \ an intention of doing what 
is good) cut of love to God, and 
to his glory. In anſwer to this 1 
ſuppoſe | two things as certain and 


7 wnqueſtjonable. 1. That the law 
3 of Nature contains a ſpecial pre- 
7 cept of| loving God who is the Au- 
7 thor of Nature. 2. That every 
3 aflion whereby any other natural 


precept | is fulfill d, does of its own 


2 nalrure 
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nature tend to the..glory of God, 


in as much as the Divine Will is 


fulfil'd by it, though this be not | 
formally intended by the Agent. © 
This premiſed, I ſay firft that *tis © 
agreeable highly agreeable to the 
law of Nature and right reaſon, 
that a man ſbou'd refer all that : 
he does to God as to the laft end, | 


becauſe this relation is included in 7 


the love of God above all. 2. Tet | 
right reaſon does not preciſely re- © 
gaire that this intention ſbould be © 
conjoyn'd either formally or virtually | 
with every Moral attion, but it ſuf- | 
fices if there be no contrary inten- © 
tion. So that if a man does what | 
is agreeable to right reaſon becauſe © 
it is agreeable, he does well, though © 
he does not think of God at that © 
preſent, neither before, ſo that the 
paſt love of God ſhould influence | 
his ation. The reaſons are 1. be- | 
cauſe | 
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cauſe 'tjs hardly poſſible to have 


fuch a | conflant intention z; 2. be- 
cauſe to conflitute the nature of Sin 


* which # contrary , "tis not requi- 
* red that there be an intention of 
* tranſgreſſing the diflates of natu- 
* ral reaſon, much leſs an intention 
7 of offending God. Whence I gather 
| that thoſs 

their attions to the law of natural 


Heathens who ſquared 


reaſon, iand yet had not that in- 


* tention | of referring all to God, 


" * although. they did not aft accord- 


-ing to the higheſt perfetion, yet did 
* not fin, but doe well, and in a 
1 great meaſure pleaſe God. Though 
* I confeſs I ſee no reaſon why a 
Heathen may not have this inten- 
3 tion as\well as a Chriſtian. And 
: if he has, as he will equal him 
* in that;reſpeA, ſo anti "the dif- 
1 advantages which are cn his fide 


will pive a peculiar luflre to his 
b 3 Ver- 
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Vertues, which the other will want, | 
who has. clearer diſcoveries to di- | 
ref him, and greater hopes to in- | 
courage him in the ways of Vertue. © 


I have detain'd the Reader too 
long in the outer Court, but I - 
have only two things more to pre- 
miſe and then I ſhall let him into | 
the Sanctum Sanctorum. One | 
is concerning the Book. tranſlated, * 
and the other concerning the Tran» © 
flation, I deſign not any formal * 
Panegyrick on the firſt of theſe, | 
both becauſe ſuch Harangues look © 
as ſuſpicious, and are commonly as 
little credited as the ſet Encomi- © 
ums of a Funeral Sermon; and | 
becauſe the greateſt commendation | 
which I can give tt, is to think | 
that it does not fland in need of | 
any. T (hall therefore only give a | 
ſhort Account of the ſcope and or- | 


er 
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der of ithe whole, which is this. In 
the firſt place he treats of the offices 
due to God, our Parents, Friends 
and Neighbours, and next of the 
manners and inſlitution of our pri- 
wate life. Whereof he makes two 
degrees, Action and Contemplz- 
tion. | Proportionably to theſe two 
degrees of life be diſtinguiſhes Ver- 
tue into. Civil and Divine, or 
which |is all one Purgative and 
PerteEtive. The one conſiſts in 
mortifying and ſubduing our ſenſi- 
tive Paſſions, &c. the other in unt- 
ons and adherences to God. Hence 
I ſuppoſe Divines took, occaſion of 
diſtinguiſhing the degrees of Reli- 
gion into the Purgative, Illumina- 
tive and Unitive way. This laſt 
is better conceiv'd than expreſs d, 
the Idea of it being ſo fine and 
Spiritual, that no 1ongue nor Pen 
cax ever pourtray @ lively repre- 

ba ſentation 
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ſentation of it. - That which comes 
neareſt to it, 'is that admirable def- 
cription which that Angelical Wri- 
ter Dr. Taylor gives of it in theſe 
words, It 1s a Prayer of quiet- 
neſs and filence, and a Meditation 
extraordinary, a Diſcourſe with- 
out variety, a Viſion and Intur- 
tion of Divine cxcellencies, an 
immediate - entry into an Orb 
of light, and a reſolution of 
all our faculties into -fweetneſ- 
ſes, afte&tions and ftarings up- 
on the Divine beauty ; | and 1s 
carried on to. Ecitaſies, raptures, 
ſuſpenſions, elevations, abitracti- 
ons, and apprehenſions beatifi- 
cal. I know thoſe who are unac- 
quainted with the inexpreſſible 
exaltations of Contemplation and 
Seraphick love, wik think, this 
downright raving Non-ſenſe , but 
without queſtion there is ſuch a 
thing 


þ 
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5 : thing as is here deſcribed, though 
- * I confeſs withall "tis a kind of 
- © Divine\madneſs. Hence Plato in 
?» _ his Phad. makes this a Species 
- © of madneſs, where he ſays, Mavlz 
1 15 6 3yo 4 wer «od rorpeatar apo 
» I wo, 4 5| ar) Yeics anayis. Mean- 
ing that perſons eminently Re- 
3 ligidus{ are Divina Patientes, ſuf- 
* fer a |raviſhment of ſenſe, and 
3 turn Pathicks in Devotion. 


3 Now concerning my Tranſlation 
; © T have; this to ſay. 1.That I have 
| | drawn this Piece immediately from 
- ®the Prototype and not at ſecond 
, Zhand. | And indeed I found a ne- 

2 ceſſity of doing ſo; For Curterius 
* the Latin Interpreter is often mifſ- 
7 taken in the true ſenſe of the Au- 
* thor, and would have proud an 
3 Ignis fatuus ro. me if 1 had fot- 
* low'd him. For inſtance, in the 
f 164 
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164 page, you have this expreſ- 
fron, mw is 70 ju ) xgmepu)tr, which 
he renders quod cftugium nul- 
lum fit, which interpretation nei- 
ther the Context nor the Greek 
will bear. Many more ſuch miſ- ' 
takes there are which I leave to 
the Critical Reader. 2. That 1 
have follow'd the Platonick Air | 
and Mode of ſpeaking, which as. 
all know who are converſant in. 
thoſe Writings) mas ſomething | 
Myſtical and Enthyſiaſtick. This | 
I mention to prevent the Objefli-| 
on of ſome, who might be apt to © 
charge me with obſcurity of Style. © 
I grant many things might have | 
been deliver d more openly and 
clearly, but then I muſt have de-© 
ſerted the peculiar Genius of my® 
Author, which ought always to be © 
Sacred and Inviolable. ; 
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| the Immortal Gods as 
| rank'd by Law 
O 


nour, and uſe an Oath with 
holy awe. 


27 Then honour Heroes which Man- 


kind cxcell, 


4 And Demons of the Earth, by li- 


g well. 


2 Your Parents next, and thoſe of 


ncareſt blood, 


I Thenother Fricnds regard,as they 


are good. 
P Yield 
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Yield to mild words and offices © 


of love, 

Do not for little faults your Friend 
remove. 

This 1s no more than what in you 
docs lye, 

For Power dwells hardby neceſ- 
lity. 


Doe theſe things ſo; but theſe © 


reſtrain you muſt, 


Your Appetite, your Sleep, An- 1 


ger and Luſt. 


From filthy actions at all times, 


forbcar, 
Whether with others, or alone 
ou are, 
And of all things your ſelf learn 
tO rcevcre. 


In Deed and Word to Juſtice ? 


have an eye, 


Do not the leaſt thing unadvi- | 


ſedly. 


But ' 
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' But know that all muſt to the 
* Shades below, 

That Riches ſometimes ebb, and 
* ſometimes flow. 
| Bear pt my what Ill by Heaven 


1s 

| And ad not to your Gricfs by 
diſcontent. 

} Yet rid them if you can, but know 
withall, 

; Few of thoſe Thunder-ſtorms on 

50d men fall. 

20 good and ill do in diſcourſe 

unite, 

j m_ ro0 apt t admire, nor yet 


gut. 
Bur if ough crrour any ſpeak 


amils, 


Endure't with nuldneſfs, bur be 


ſure of thus, 


1] That none by word or action 


3 youcnticc 
To doe, or ſpeak to your own 
pre udice. Think 


PAW 
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Think before action, Folly to 
prevent, 

Raſh words and acts are their\\ 
own puniſhment. << 

That doe, which done, after 
you'll ne'r repent. 

That which you know not do not 
undertake, 

But learn what's fit, if Life you'll 
pleaſant make. 

Health is a thing you ought not 
to deſpiſe, 

In Diet uſe a mcan and cxcr- 
ciſc; | 

And that's a mean, whence docs 
no damage riſc. 

| Be neat, but not luxurious in your 
fare, 

How you incur Mens Cenſure 
have a carc. 

Let not thy 'ſtate inll tim'd treats 
be ſpent, 

Like one that knows not what's 
magmtficent. Nor 
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Nor by athrift untimely rake too 


cle: 1, 


Tis beft in every thing to uſe a 


mean. 

Be not |[muſchicyous to your ſelf ; 
adyiſc 

Before you act, and never let your 
cycs 

The feet refreſhings of ſofty 
ſlumber taſte, 


| Till you have thrice ſevere re-L 


flexions 


| Onth'actions of the day from 


frſt to laſt. 


| Whercjn have Itranſgrefs'd?-what 


done have I? 


| What = unperform'd have I 
| ? 
{ And if your actions ill on ſearch 


you hnd, 


| Ler Grict, if good, let Joy poſ- 


{cls your mind. 
This 
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This doe, this think, to this your 


heart incline, 
This way will lead you to the life 
Divine. 

Belicv't, I ſwear by him who did 
us ſhew | 
The myſtery of Four, whence all 

things flow. 
Thento yoſſr work, having pray'd | 
Heaven to ſend 
On what = undertake, an hap- 


py en 
This Courſe if you obſerve, you 


ſhall know then 

The conſtitution both of Gods 
and Men. 

The duc extent of all things you 
ſhall ſec. 

And Nature in her Uniformi- 
ric. 

That fo your Ignorance may not 
ſuggeſt 

Vain hopes of what you cannot 
be pollcſt, You'll 
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You'll ſce how poor unfortu- ) 


nate Mankind ©» 

To hurt themſclycs arc ſtud 
oully inclin'd, 

To all approaching good, bo 

and blind. 

The way to cure their Ills is known 
to |tew, 

Such|a beſotting fate does men 
purſue. 

They're on Cylinders ſtill roll'd 


up! and down, 


And with full tides of Evil over- 


Which muſt not be provok'd to 
n field, 


ay to Conquer here's, to 
and yield. 


c And 
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And now from Ill, great Father, 
(ct, us tree, 

Or teach us all to know our Sclyes 
and Thee. 

Courage my Soul ; Great Fove 1s 
ther Alle, 

Their duty who by Nature's light 
deſcry. 

Theſe Rules if to that Number 

 Youretain, 

You'll keep, and purge your Soul 
from cvery ſtain. 

Abſtain from Meats which you 
forbidden find { 


In our Traditions, wherein ar 


dchn'd 

The Purgin $ and Tolution of 
the Mind. 

Conſider this; then in the higheſt 
Sphere 

Enthrone your Reaſon, the beſt 
Chariotcer. 
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So when unbody'd you ſhall free- 
ly rove . 
In the unbounded Regions a- 
boye, 
You an Immortal God ſhall then 
Ommencec, 


Advanc'd beyond Mortality and 


NC. 
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Hiloſophy is both the Purifica- 

tion and Perfeftion of hu- 
mane Life. The Purification as 
it frees it from the material and 
brute tendencies of the mortal Body. 
The Pertc&tion as it reſtores it to 
its own primitive excellency, and 
the participation of the divine 
Image. Both.theſe are beſt efſefled 
by Vertue and Truth. 

The former calms all diſorders of 
the Paſſions, the latter (if it meet 
with a well diſpoſed mind) introdu- 
ces the divine form. 'Tis neceſſary 
therefore in order to that Science 
which muſt both Puriftie and Per- 
tet ws, that we have ſome ſhort 
ſententious Rules or artificial A- 
phoriſms, by whoſe direftion we 
may in an orderly and eaſie progreſs 
arrive t0 the end of an happy life. 
Now amongſt all thoſe rules which 
have a general aſpe upon all Philo- 
ſophy, 1 think the Pythagorick Ver- 


ſes, 
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ſes, deſervedly calf d Golden, may 
quſtly claim the precedency. For 
they contain the principal Maxims 
of all Philoſophy whether Specula- 
eve or; Practical. Whereby a man 
may poſſeſs himſelf of Truth and 
Vertue, enjoy himſelf in Purity, 
live happy in the likeneſs of God, and 
(as Plato's Timzus ſays, a Critical 
Profeſſor of thePythagorical Inſti- 
tutions) being made ſound and in- 
tire, may attain to the form of the 


primitive habit. 


As for his Method he begins with- . 
the precepts of Pradlical Vertue. * 
For we muſt firſt ſubdue the brute 
within us, and ſhake off all ſlug giſh- 
neſs from our minds, and then ad- 
dift gur Jelves to the knowledge of 
more divine things. For as a blear 
Eye cannot behold a wery bright ob- 
jedt till it be purged, ſo a Soul not 
yet clarifi'd and refined by Vercue, 
i5 not qualifi'd to gaze on the beauty 
of Truth. T bere's 
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There's too much diſproportion be- 
tween pure and impure, than that 
one ſhould reach the other. And 
whereas Practical Philoſophy is the 
parent of Vertuc, and Speculative 
of Truth, thence we find in his 


Verſes where he had- ended his In- 


ſlruftions about Civil Vertue, he calls |: 


the former Humane, but the latter 
he honours with the title of Divinc, 
in theſe words, 

This doe, this think, to this your heart incline, 
This way will lead you to the life Divine. 

The firſt flep therefore to the Di- 
vine Nature, is to riſe up to the 


dignity of the Humane. Now that 


which makes a man good is Civil 
Vertue, but that which deifies bim, 
are thoſe Sciences which advance 
him to the Divine. And ſince the 
order of Aſcent requires that ſmall 
things be paſs'd over before preater, 
therefore in the Pythagorick pre- 
cepts Moral inſtitutions have the firſt 
place, 
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place, that ſo from what is of great- 


eft uſe in common life, we may learn 


* to aſcend to the likeneſs of God. And 


this is the ſcope and order of the Ver- 
ſes, ro flamp the Auditors with the 
charafler of a Philoſopher, before they 


| proceed to * any other exhortations. 


They are call d Golden becauſe they 
are the beſt of all Verſes, and altoge- 
ther Divine. So among the ages of 
the World we call that Golden which 
was the. beſt, differencing the man- 
ners of men according to the Analo- 


| gy of Metals. Beſides, Gold is a thing 
' that is free from droſs, and without 
Þ mixture of earth, at leaſt not ſo 


much allar'd with it as thoſe other 
Metals: which are nearer of kin to 
it, and conſequently of meaner 
extratt, (viz.) Silver, Braſs and 
lron. Among which on this account 


: alſo, Gold has by Nature, the prehe- 


minence, becauſe it never contratls 
ruſt, Whereas every one of the other 
| D 
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is ſo far liable to it, as it partakes of 
earth. There being therefore a reſem- 
blance between ruſt which partakes of 
the earth, and Vice which ariſes from 
material Concretions, the age which | 
is holy and pure, and manners woid of | 
all wickedneſs, are properly ſtyled |: 
Golden. And in like manner theſe | 
Verſes being good and excellent all 
throughout, are intitled Golden and | 
Divine. For there is n0t in them as in | 
ſome other things, a mixture of good | 
and not good. But they. all in like 
manner ſet forth Purity of life, lead | 
us 0n to the participation of the Di- 
vine Likeneſs, and inform us of the | 
moſt perfeft end of the Pythagorcan | 
Philoſophy. As will appear from the 
particular expoſution of them, which 
follows. 
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ee Firſt, HONOUR THE IMMORTAL 

id | GODS AS THEY ARE DISPOSED 

;i- | BY THE LAW. | 

he Þ Firſt, The Immortal Gods as rank d by Law 
* Honour. 


an 
he IncePiety is the great leading vertue as 
< having the moſi immediate relation 
to God, it is deſervedly made the mar- 
ter of the firſt exhortation 1n theſe Verſes, 
that we may know how we ought to 
— | HONOUR the GODS which are in the 
world, according to that intimate order 
which theLAWot Creation has interwoven 
.O- B with 


2 Hierocles upon the golden Uerſes 


withtheir Eſſences, having aiſign'd the firſt 
Sphere to ſome, the ſecond to others, and 
fo on, till all the Celeſtial circles be filld 
up. Forto acknowledge and HONOUR 
them ſutably to the ſcvcral ſtations where- 
in their Maker and Parent has ſet them, 
is to obey the divine LAW and to give 
them true HONOUR. Not to extoll their 
dignity above meaſure, nor toentertain di- 
miniſhing thoughts concerning them ; but 
to think them to be, what indeed they are, 
and that they retain their allotted ſtation, 
and to refer this HONOUR to the only 


maker of them, whom you may properly Þ 


callthe God of gods, the Supreme and belt 
God. But the only way to find out the F 


truedignity of that God who wasthe moſt 
artificial framer of the Univerle is, to aſſert 


him the Author of thoſe Intelligent beings F 
which are immutable. For to thoſe the Þ 
Verſes give the title of IMMORTAL F 
GODS, who always and in <quall F 


manner Contemplate the great God their F 


Maker, andare conſtantly intent upon his 
goodneſs ; ſo that they are ſecure from ei- 
ther Change or Separation, being as it 
were the images of the Atproduttive 
Cauſc, neither diſturbd with Paſſion, nor 
tainted with Evil. For 'tis fit God ſhould 
produce ſome ſuch images of hunſelt, and 

not 
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not that all ſhould be mutable and obnoxi- 
ous to Paſſons which would incline them 
toevil. Of the latter fort are the Souls 
of men, the meaneſt of Intelligent beings. 
Of the former thoſe IMMORTAL GODS 
which are the higheſt. Neither is the title 
of IMMORTAL GODS intended to dif. 
tinguiſh them from humane Souls, but only 
to thew that they inceſſantly” enjoy the 
divine felicity, and never forget either 
their own Nature or their Father's good- 
neſs. Whereas, the ſouls of men areſub- 


* ject to paſſions, whence it comes to paſs 


” that the 
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ſometimes attend to God and 
their own excellency, and ſometimes are 
diverted from both. 


Upon thisaccount the Souls of men may 


| with parity be calld Mortal gods, becauſe 


| they dye Jometimes when they quit the 


happineſsand fanftity of thedivine life by 


averſion from God, and ſometimes revive 
| by returning to him. So that they are 
| faid to live when they enjoy the divine 
* life, and alfo to die (asfaras an immortal 
| nature may be capable of death) not be- 


cauſe they ceaſe to be, but becauſe rhey 
degenerate from the excellency ot lite. For 
the death of an Intelligent being, is to be 
without God and reaſon, which privation 
is attended with a diſorder and mutiny of 
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the paſſions. For when better things are 
unknown, there is a neceſſity of being en- 
ſhved to worſe. From which there is no 
other way to be redeem'd than by recol- 
_Teftion to returnto ones ſelf and God. 
Moreover, 'tis neceſſary that between 
thoſe which we call IMMORTAL and 
thoſe wecall Mortal gods there intercede a- | 
nother ſort,of greater excellency than Man, |: 
and yet ſhort of a God, which as a middle | 
link may ſo couple the two extremes, that 
. the whole Intelligent nature may be ina 
right union with it ſelf. Wheretore this 
middle Nature is not at any time wholly 
ignorant of God, nor yet has an altoge- 
ther unchangeable and equall knowledge 
of him , but always actually conſiders 
him ; yet more or leſs at divers ſeaſons. 
Now 1n regard it has always an actual 
knowledge of God, it excells the humane 
Nature; but yet as it is mutable and un- 
equall , it falls ſhort of the Divine. And 
this middle Station it holds by the law of 
its Conſtitution, neither for.its proficien- 
cy advanced above the humane, nor for 
its negligence degraded below the divine 
Nature. For all the Intelligent part of the 
Creation bears the image of their Maker, 
God. But thoſe of the firſt rank are the 
pure image, thoſe of the middle, the = 


| 
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dle image, thoſe of the third, the laſt im- 
age of the divinity. And of theſe three 
ſorts of beings, the firſt takes in thoſe 
which the Verſe calls IMMORTAL 
GODS, |the middle the ILLUSTRIOUS 


- HEROES, and the laſt the DEMONS of 


the EARTH 3 as we ſhall fee by and by. 
But now letus return to the firſt thing 
in hand; Namely, to conſider what 1s 


* meant by the LAW and the ORDER of 


' it; and alſo what is that HONOUR 


which isgiven according to that order. 
By LAW here, is to be underſtood the 


* Allprodgcing mind, and Sx divine Will, 


to whichevery thing continually owes its 


* produdtion and conſervation. The ORDER 
| of this LAW, is that whereby the Parent 


of all things has diſpoſed the IMMORTAL 
GODS ih ſeveral degrees. For although 
with reſpect to the whole Intelligent kind 
of the Creation they have all ſupremacy 
of Statioh, yetif compared to one ano- 
ther, they differ according as they par: 
take more or leſs of the divine image. 
The difference of theſe natures is atteſted 
to by the;very order of the Celeſtial Orbs, 
which are ſo diſpoſed according to their 
Eſſence and Vigour, that the LAW is to be 
ſeen in their Eſſence,and the ORDER 1s co- 
eval with their admirable diſtin&ion. For 
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they were not produced fortuitouſly and 
then ranged into Order afterwards, but 
receiv'd their Order and Being together ; 
as it Heaven were an Animal, and theſe 
the ſeveral members which fo retain their 
Connexion in their ſpecifical diſtinction 
and conjunction, that 'tis impoſſible to 
tmagine they ſhould alter their Situation 
without the diſſolution of the Univerſe. 
Which can never happen ſince the firſt 
cauſe of them is altogether immutable 
both as to his Eſſence andas to his Power; 
and ſince his goodneſs is not adventitious 
but eſlential to him, whereby he promotes 
the weltare of all things. For there can 
be no other reaſonable cauſe alledg'd of 
the worlds Production, beſides the efſen- 
tial goodneſs of God. For God is natu- 
rally good, and conſequently cannot poſ- 
ſibly conceive any envy or hatred againſt 
the condition of any Creature. Beſides, 
whatever other cauſes are aſſignd for the 
produttion of things beſides the divine 
goodneſs, would rather become the neceſſi- 
ties of men than the majeſty of God.Now, 
God being thus naturally good , firſt 
produced thoſe beings which moſt re. 
ſemble himſelf, next thoſe of a middle 
likeneſs, and laſt of all thoſe which are at 
the greateſt remove from the divine wy 
ne 
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neſs of all them that bear his image. Such 
equall pace did the order of things keep 
with their Eſſences, that what was more 
excellent took place of what was leſs; 
and that| not only in the whole kinds, but 
in the Individuals of each ſpecies. For 
the ORDER of things was not owing to 
Chance, nor to an after-reſolution, but 
twas the LAW of the Creation which va- 
riouſly order'd things according to the dig; 
nity of their natures. 

Hence 'tis that the Precept of honour- 
ing accqrding to the LAW, does not only 

to] the IMMORTAL GODS, but 
is tobe underſtood in Common, both of 
the ILLUSTRIOUS HEROES, and the 
SOULS of Men. For there is a multi- 
tude of Species under every Genus, rank'd 
according to greater or leſs dignity. And , 
this is the nature and ORDER of intel- 
hgent Beings. 

But you'll ask what's the LAW and the 
HONQUR appendant to it 2 Weanſwera- 
gain, that by LAW is meant, the unalter- 
able and productive power of God, which 
gave being to the divine Off-ſpring, and ſet 
them inſan eternal and unchangeable order. 
By HONOUR agrecable to the LAW, 
is meant, the knowledge of their eſſences 
which are honour'd, and an imitation of 
B 4 ll 
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all their prafticable excellencies. For 
whom we love we endeavour what we 
can to reſemble, and the only way we 
have of giving HONOUR to one that's 
above all want, is to receive that good 
which he reaches out to us. For you muſt 
not think you HONOUR. God by giving 
bim any thing, but by qualifying your 
ſelf to receive from' him. For as the Py- 
thagoreans ſay, the beſt way of Honour- 
ing God,” is by conforming your mind to 
him. Whoſoever HONOURS God as if 
he needed it, does by conſequence make 
himſelf greater than God. Beſides, God 
is not at all Honour'd by the moſt coſtly 
oblations, unleſs they proceed from a di- 
vinely diſpoſed mind. The gifts and fa- 
crifices of Fools are only fewel for the 
flames, and the Offerings which they han 
up in the Temple, ſerve only to __ 
the Sacrilegious. But a divine diſpoſi- 
tion of ve, lays a ſure foundation, ſince it 
unites a Man to God. For 'tisneceſlary that 
every thing have a tendency to its like. 
Hence the Prieſt only is counted the 
Wiſe man, the Friend of God, and one 
peculiarly qualifi'd to make addreſſes to 
Heaven. For he only knows how to HO- 
NOUR, who does not confound the ex- 
cellencies of them to whom HONOUR 
is 
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is due, who in the firſt place makes an 
Oblation of himſelf, works his Soul into 
a facred|Statue, and prepares his mind as 
a Temple for the reception of the divine 
light. What ſuch acceptable Preſent can 
you make from the things which are with- 
out, ſuch as may become an Image in- 
grafted {as it were) into the Divinity, or 
a pift |jthat may be made one with 
God ? All which is neceſſarily verified 
in an intelligent and purifid nature. For 
as the ſame Pythagoreans uſe to fay, God 
has not jon earth a place more properl 
his own], than a pure Soul. Agrecab 
hereto are the words of the Oracle, 


In \pious hearts IT love, as well 
As, in my heaven it ſelf, to dwell, 


Now the Pious man is he who having 
right cqnceptions of God, offers his own 
perfetions as the beſt HONOUR to the 
Author of all good, and with a deſign to 
beautifig and inrich his Soul, applies him- 
ſelf to him whoſe nature is to communi- 
cate. Yo that by being qualifid to re- 
ceive good, he HONOURS the giver of 
it. Whoever thinks to HONOUR God 
any other way than by himſelf, makes 


honour ; conſiſt in the profuſion of his 


riches, 
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riches, ſince he does not make an Obla- 
tion of his own vertue, but of things 
without. But alas, what's this > A Sa- 
crifice without a Heart ; ſuch a gift as 4 
© good man would not accept of. Hear 
the words of the Oracle again to him, 
who with an ill difpoſition of mind fa- 
crificed 'an whole Hecatomb, and then 
ask'd how acceptable his oblation was. 


. But I in noble Hermion's Cakes delight. 


So that the little frugal Offering was pre- 
terd before the other's magnificent one, 
only becauſe 'twas adorn'd with Piety of 
mind, With this all things find accep- 
tance with God, \without it nothing, And 
ſo much for Picty and Sanctity. 

But whereas the LAW is preſerv'd by 
the conſtant obſervation of the ORDER 
of the Univerſe, and fince the Keeper of 
this obſervation was uſually calfd among 
the Ancients by the myſtical Name 
OATH, he deſervedly fubjoins the pre- 
cept concerning Swearing, as conſequent 
to what went betore. 


AND HONOUR AN OATH, 
And uſe an Oath with holy awe. 


We have ſhewn in the preceding dif 
courſe 


of the Pythagoreans. If 
at by LAW is underſtood the 


courſe, 
wer of God as it always atts uniform- 
, and produces all things in an eternal 


and unc le manner. Next to this 
LAW we come to diſcourſe of an OATH, 
which is the cauſe that keeps all things in 
the > ſtate, and fo eſtabliſhes them, 
that the things which are confirmed by 
the faith of this OATH, and which pre- 
ſerve the order of the LAW, do exiſt as 
the ſure effe&t of the AZ-producing Law 
not in the leaſt tranſgreſſing the ORDER 
of the Creation. For thart all things re- 
main in the fame LAW whereby they 
were diſpoſed, muſt be primarily aſcrib- 
e&d to this divine OATH, which among 
thoſe natures which always contemplate 
God, is wholly and continually obſerv'd. 
But among thoſe which ſomctimes retain 
and ſometimes loſe the divine knowledge, 
the OATH in hike manner is tranſgrets'd 
by thoſe which apoſtatize from, and ob- 
fervd again by thoſe which return to 
God. 


For | the obſervation of the divine 
Laws ls calld here an OATH, which 
unites and knits all thoſe things to God 
the Author of their beings, which were 
made to know him. Some of which by - 

: con» 
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conſtant adherence to' him do ' always 
honour this OATH, others by Apoſtacy 
ſometimes profaneit,tranſgreſſing the order 
not only of the divine LAW, but of the di- 
vine OATH. Such thereforeis this OATH 
which is interwoven with the natures of 
Intelligent beings, that they conſtantly 
adhere to their Parent and Maker, and 
never .tranſgreſs in the leaſt the laws 
which he has preſcribed. As for that 
OATH which is uſed in the occurrences 
of common life, it is but the tranſcript of 
this, and ſerves todirett all thoſe to truth 
who. uſe it as they ſhou'd doe. For it 
reduces the uncertainty of humane coun- 
ſels to a fixt ſtandard and determinate 
meaſure, whether in words or aCtions. 
Partly by clearing matters of fa&t, and 
partly by ſecuring us in things future. For 
which cauſe that OATH which is firſt in 
nature, is chiefly to be honour'd as the 
firmeſt guard of perpetuity ; and that 
which is of uſe in the affairs of lite, as 
the image of the other, and that which 
next to the former ſecures conſtancy and 
truth,and which imbues them withthe beſt 
manners who have learnt to HONOUR. 
it. Now the honour of an OATH con- 
ſiſts only in a free obſervation what in us 


lies of the things ſworn, whereby thoſe 
which 
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Which honour an OATH by a voluntary 
, are made conformable to the 


habit. / And this firſt and myſtical Sanc- 
tity ofſan OATH, is to be repair'd by 
returning to God, and the breach of it is 
d by purifying vertues. But 
the ſanFtity of an humane OATH is up- 
held by civil vertues. For none but thoſe 
who are endow'd with them, can ſwear 
as they ought in matters of common life, 
ſince Wickedneſs the mother of Perjury 
affords- no foundation for an OATH 
through the levity and inſtability of its 
manners. For how can the Covetous 
man cer in giving or receiving, pre- 
ſerve the ſanCtity ot an OATH? How 
can an, incontinent or timerous man Pper- 
ſevere-1n his reſolutions ? Will not each of 
theſe | rather to advantage themſelves , 
throw off the reverence of an OATH, 
and exchange divine goods for mortal and 
frail 7 But thoſe who are throughly con- 
firm'd in the habit of vertue, can eaſily 
preſerve the honour of an OATH. Now 
the beſt way to doe this is not to uſe 
OATHS frequently, nor inconſiderately, 
nor bpon any ordinary accident, nor as 
an accompliſhment of ſpeech, nor to 


confirm the truth of a ſtory, but only in 
things 
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things neceſſary and of good credit, and 
at ſuch a time too when there appears 
no other remedy. 

We ſhall find credit with thoſe thar 
hear us, if weuſe an OATH in ſuch a2 
decent manner, as to put it out of queſt- 
on, that nothing is of greater value to us 
than. truth , whether we ſwear or not. 
Neither. does this precept of honouring 
an OATH forbid us Perjury only, but 
alſo frequency of Swearing ; for if we 
would be free from Perjury, we muſt be 
ware how we abufe OATHS. Since 'is 
an caſie matter from\a common to be- 
come a falſe ſwearer. On the contrary, 
the leſs we uſe ſwearing, the more punc- 
tual ſhall we be in the obſervation of an 
OATH. For either we ſhall not ſwear 
at all, or when we do, we ſhall ſwear 
well. So that neither our tongue will 
run before our wit through cuſtom, nor 
our mind © be trepan'd through intem- 
perance of paſſion. The latter will be 
_ by vertue, and the former by an 
iabitual abſtinence from fwearing, 

Moreover this reverence of an OATH 
is highly futable to the honour of the 
Gods betore treated of, being the conſtant 
attendant and concomitant of Piety. For 


the OATH was the preſerver of the di- 
vine 
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vine Law in the compoſure of the Uni- 
verſe, Honour therefore the Law by 
obeying its commands, and honour an 
OATH by declining the frequent uſe of 
it. The way to learn to ſwear with due 
reverence, is to bring your ſelf to a habit 
of not ſwearing. Which is of the grea- 
ter importance, becauſe to ſwear as we 
ought, is no ſmall part of Piety. 

And fo much of the firſt kind of Ex- 
cellencies and the divine Law, which is 
the Author of Order ; together with the 
OATH conſequent to this Law. 

ie next Nature which claims our ho- 
noue is the Angelical, of which he fays 


: | 
THEN THE ILLUSTRIOUS HE. 

; ROES, 
They honour Heroes which Mankind excel. 


Theſe are the middle fort of Intelli- 
beings, which are ſeated next to the 
Immortal Gods and above the humane 
re, and ſo as a common term cou- 
ple the firſt and laſt together. Theſe as 
they are next in ſtation, fo ought they 
to be honour in the ſecond place. And 
of theſe alſois the precept of honouringas 
rank'd by Law to be underſtood. For the 
whole nature of honour conſiſts in a right 
| con 
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conception of the perſon honour'd, where- 
by we may find out what is moſt ſutable 
to be ſaid or done.For how can a man right- 
ly addreſs himſelf to a perſon whom- he 
knows not ? And how can he offer them 
a ſutable preſent of whoſe worth he is 
ignorant? The firſt therefore and true 
honour of the ILLUSTRIOUS HE- 
ROES conſiſts in the knowledge of their 
eſſence, order, ation and perfection. We 
are to honour no nature which is infe- 
riour to our own, but only thoſe beings 
which have a natural preheminence, and 
are adorn'd with a conſtant ſublimity of 
vertue. Now the firſt and belt of all thoſe 
which naturally excell , is God the great 
Creator, who is to be honourd incom- 
parably beyond all. Thoſe of the firſt 
rank in the world are they which have 
a ſteady and invariable knowledge of him, 
and repreſent the divine goodneſs with- 
out the leaſt ſoil or blemiſh of paſſion. 
Theſe in the Verſe are calld Immortal 
Gods becauſe they never dye, and never 
put off the divine likeneſs. Thoſe are of 
the middle degree both in nature and ho- 
nour, which are call'd here ILLUSTRI- 
OUS HEROES, having a conſtant know- 
ledge of their Maker, and ſhining with 
him in a happy life, but not uniformly and 
un- 
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geably. Whence they are deſer- 
call'd ILLUSTRIOUS HEROES. 
RIOUS becauſe they are always 
full of light, and never obnoxi- 
ous to evil or oblivion. And HEROES 


unc 
vedly 
ILLU. 


| from "Eg! (Loves) or 2:2 (lifting up) 
* becauſe they are Seraphic lovers of God, 
| and becauſe they ſublimateand raiſe up our 


minds from the animal to the divine life. 


| Sometimes they are calld good Demons, 


becauſe of their great knowledge and ex- 
pertnels in the laws of God. Sometimes 
Angels, becauſe they declare and make 
knownto us the rulesof a good and hap- 
py ie, Sometimes we make a threefold 
diviſion of this middle kind, calling thoſe 
which conſtantly inhabit the heavens, A»- 


gels ; thoſe of the earth, Heroes ; and 
thoſe which are at equal diſtance from 
both, Demons ; a diviſion frequently uſed 
by Platy. And ſome again diſtinguith 


this migdle fort is diſtinguith'd by the 
Name FLLUSTRIOUS HEROES, ha- 
ing the ſame reſpect to the firſt as the 
lght has;to the fire, and as the child hag 
'o the parent. Hence HEROES are ſti- 
led the Sons of the Gods, not of a mor- 
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tal ez rat, but originated from their uni- 
form cauſe, as light which is concomitant 
with the ſubſtance of a lucid body. I 
mean the pure ſerene Ethereal light, at- 
ter which we conſider that which parti- 
cipates of ſhades and obſcurity. The 
third and humane kind bears proportion 
with this, in as much as tis liable to evil 
and oblivion (for by theſe Man apoſtati- 
ſes from a perpetual contemplation of 
God, and in that refpeft comes ſhort of 
thoſe beings which always contemplate 
= -> oe _ _ to the know- 
e of God, when di ing it ſcif 
from material i tek oft 
the mortal paſſions, it joins with the di- 
vinequire. Then therefore Man deſerves 
to be honourd by us when he is thought 
worthy to partake of the Divinity, that 
what is defeftive in nature might be 
made up by the participation of fome- 
thing more noble. For it becomes him 
that loves God, to honour whatever any 
way reſembles him, whether the likenels 
be trom Eternity, or acquired in time. 
And ſuch are thoſe men which excel! 
othersin vertue, concerning whom is the 
next precept. 


HO- 


the {Earth, and inform carthy 
So 
thera from wicked and unknowing men, 
and the Epithet EARTHLY, from thoſe 
which conſtantly contemplate God, and 
are ynapt to Yes on carth, or in- 


he apt to dwell and converſd, upon 


form| mortal b 
of EARTHLY 
none, but to one that is a Man by na- 
ture ;and a DEMON by habit. The 
Men! therefore whom in the Verſe we 
are commanded to honour, are they which 
are rank'd among the divine beings, fuch 
as reſemble Demons, Angels and 1/luftri- 
ous Heroes. For we may not ſuppoſe 
that any thing of a vile and ignoble na- 
ture is propoſed to us as an obyect of our 
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HONOUR ALSO THE DEMONS OF 
HE EARTH DOING RIGHT 
} THINGS. : 
And Demons of the earth by living wel. 


By DEMONS here, which 


Knowing and Learned, he means the fouls 
ot Men adorn'd with truth and vertue. 
And to diſtinguiſh them from qhe DE- 
MONS by nature, fuch whereof qhe i146 
dle rank conſiſts, he calls them EART1- 


at the word DEMON diltinguithes 


ics. For the appellation 
EMON is applicable to 
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honour, as the Word may ſeem to imply. 
For to give honour to any thing inferior 
to humane Nature, does by no means be- 
come him who either loves God, or is 
conſcious of his own excellence. Nay, 
we are not to honour Man himſelf 
next to thy more excellent beings, unleſs 
he reſemble their perfeftions,and ſo make 
himſelf one of the divine Quire. But 
what is the HONOUR due to ſuch ? 
TO DO RIGHT THINGS, he fays; 
that is, to obey the Precepts which they 
have left us, to eſteem their Sentences as 
authentick as Laws, and to follow the 
ſame courſe of life, the participation of 
which they were fo far from envying us, 
that they carefully made it their endea- 
vour to preſerve the elements of Vertue 
and rules of Truth in laſting Monuments, 
as an immortal and fatherly Legacy for 
the common good of Poſterity. Toobey 
theſe Precepts and live comtormably to 
them, is a more true way of HONOUR- 
ING them, than to make them ſumptu- 
ous Oblations arid celebrate their ob- 
ſequies with Magriificence. And thus are 
we to HONOUR excellent beings, be- 
ginning with God the Author of all, lea- 
ving the middle place for the Celeſtial and 
Ethereal beings, and ending with _ 
An 
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And fince much reſpe&t is due to ſome 


 exelations of life, ſuch as that of Parents 


and\ Kindred (who although they be not 
always good, yet have a right to receive 
honour trom us becauſe beneficial to us) 
therefore he adds 


HONOUR ALSO YOUR PARENTS 
/}AND THOSE WHO ARE NEXT 

{ _ OF KIN TO YOU. 

mr Parents next and thoſe of neareſt 

blood. 

e had in the foregoing Precept com- 
mandged us to honour good men as hap- 
py and divine beings, and here he com- 
mands us to HONOUR our PARENTS 
and thoſe that are NEXT OF KIN to 
us, whatever they are, upon the ſame ne- 
ceſſity of Relation. For our PARENTS 
and NEXT OF KIN are the fame to us 
in r {re of this mortal life, as the Ce- 
leſtial-beings our eternal and ſpiritual Pa- 
rents|, and the Herocs our honourable 
Kindred. But how are we to HONOUR 
them? Shall we ſo order our Converſa- 
tion to their mind as neither to doe nor de- 
ſign any thing but what will pleaſe them? 
But that's the way to become induſtrioul 
ly evil, if it be our fortune to have ill PA 

QC 3 | RENTS 
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RENTS. Or ſhall we ſhew them diſre- 
ſpect in all things as a condemnation of 
their wickedneſs 2 But how then do we 
fatisfie the preſent command 2 Or how 
ſhall we avoid being impious againſt God, 
and the Heroes, it we deny honour to 
our PARENTS and RELATIVES, who 
by our own confeiion reſemble them ? 
So that by this means the denial of HO- 
NOUR to our Parents wherein we think 
we doe vertuouſly, would lead us into a 
greater evil than what we ſtudy to de- 
cline, that of Impicty. On the other 
ſide, if we conform to our PARENTS 
in all things, how ſhall we ſecure our 
Picty and other vertues, if they for want 
of it themſelves do not dire us to what 
1s good? For it that were altogether true 
and good which ro our PARENTS ſeems 
ſo, then the HONOUR. which we _ 
them would be agreeable to that which 
we give the more exccllent beings. But 
it at any time the will of our PARENTS 
thwart the divine Laws, what ſhall thoſe 
doe who .are under this unhappy contra- 
diction of Law, but what is our duty to 
obſerve in many offices whoſe onliar for 
ces engage us upon contradictory Com- 
mands? For this is a practical Maxim, 
that when two honeſt things offer _ 
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ſelves to our choice, we ought to prefer 
the greater before the leſs if we can't em- 
brace both. For inſtance, 'tis a good thing 
to obey God, and 'tis alſo a good thing 
to obey our PARENTS. Now if it hap- 
pen that both theſe agree in their com- 
mands, it is without doubt a moſt happy 
thing; But if the divine Law enjoyns 
one thing and your PARENTS another, 
in this diſſention of wills you muſt em- 
brace what is beſt, and in thoſe things 
only | difobey your PARENTS, wherein 
they [\diſobey the Law of God. For tis 
impoſſible to reſolve obedience to the laws 
of Vertue, and yet to comply with them 
of door Toro? bac But as to all other 
things we ought to ſhew our PARENTS 
all imaginable HONOUR, by ſubmiſ- 
ſive /and reverent carr.oge of body, and 
by miniſtring to their neceſſities with all 
readineſs and liberality. For 'tis but rea- 
ſon they ſhould uſe the ſervice of them, 
to whom they gave both being and edu- 
catipn. But that which no way had any 
dependance from them, is exempted from 
their dominion by the Law, to which 
every one that would truly be a Father, 
ſhould with all care and induſtry be con- 
formable. And then 'twill be poſſible to ob- 
ſcrve both divine and humane laws toge- 
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ther. And then we need notneglett obe- 
dience to our PARENTS upon a pretencd, 
of vertue, nor by a fooliſh compliance 
make our ſelves guilty of the greateſt of 
evils, Impiety. For it they threaten to 
kill or difinherit us for refuſing to obey 
their unjuſt commands, we muſt not be 
afirighted out of our vertue by ſuch Me- 
naces, but remember what part of us that 
is which is to ſuffer theſe things, and that 
they threaten only that which they begor. 
As for that part which is uncapable of 
their threats or infliftions , we muſt be 
ſure to keep that free, and ſubject only to 
God. Wherefore we then truly HO- 
NOUR our PARENTS, when we keep 
within the verge of vertue, when we 
ſpare neither our bodies nor our purſe, 
but freely devote all to their ſervice. For 
even our own concerns ought not to call 
us off from the care of out PARENTS, 
Which we ſhould diſcharge with the more 
chearfulneſs and delight the fuller it 1s of 
labour and flavery. Neither ought we to 
bethink what we ſpend upon them, but 
ſupply their occaſions with all cheartulneſs 
) and willingneſs, and think it matter of 
' - joy to undergo labour and expence for 
their fakes. He that does this freely and 
heartily, at once expreſſes his duty ; the 
aws 
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laws of vertue, and his gratitude to na- 
And this is the HONOUR due to 
RENTS. As for that which is 

our NEXT OF KIN, it muſt be 


proportion'd according, to the various de- 
of Alliance. 


AMONG OTHERS MAKE . 
A FRIEND WHOEVER. IS 
MOST VERTUOUS. 

ther friends regard as they are good. 


After he had ſtated the honour due to 
Parents and thoſe of neareſt Kin, he pro- 
ceeds to preſcribe a rule of contraCting 
FRIENDSHIP, which is to prefer the 
moſt VERTUOUS though no way re- 
lated to us, and to join with him in the 
communication of Vertues, that ſo we 
| ake a good man to be our friend, 
and upon a good account. So that this 
Precept is much like that which was gi- 
ven concerning excelknt men departed 
this life. For as there we were com 

to honour Wiſe men only, fo 
& exhorts us to contralt FRIEND 


though as to our Parents and Kindred he 
had confined us to diſcharge the obliga- 
jons of Nature, yet in diſpenſing our at- 

teetions 
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fe&tions to others, he allows us the liberty 
of choice. For a Father or a Brother 
challenges our eſteem on a bare perſonal 
account, whereas among others tis ver- 
true only which recommends and makes 
honourable, as it does thoſe which are 
deceasd. 

And thus far of the method of contra- 
ing FRIENDSHIPS. 

But how weare to keepthoſe FRIENDS 
which are communicative of Good, and 
to divorcethem who degenerate and grow 
deat to all good Counſel, comes next to 
be conſider. 


YIELD TO MILD WORDS AND 
PROFITABLE DEEDS, NEITHER 
HATE YOUR FRIEND FOR A 
SMALL OFFENCE, AS MUCH AS 
YOU CAN, FOR POWER DWELLS 
NEAR NECESSITY. 

Tield to mild words and offices of love, 
Do not for little faults your Friend remove. 
This is no more than what in you does lye, 


For Power dwells hardby Neceſity. 


We are inform'd here how we ought to 
ſtand aftected towards our FRIENDS 
The firſt duty 1s willingly to give way 
rothem when they give us good Admont- 

tions, 
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tions, and intend what they doe for our 
good. For the law of FRIENDSHIP 
obliges |us to this common good, that 
we mutually promote each other in the 
advantanges of vertue. It becomes thoſe 
who are tellow-trayellers in the ways of 
Vertue, to be aſliſtant to each other, and 
if one has a better foreſight than the 
other, to uſe it for the common intereſt, 
and notionly tro YIELD MILDLY to the 
good advice of Friends, but to be con- 
tent that they ſhould ſhare with them in 
their good things, and never to differ 
with them about Profit, Honour, or any 
ſuch temporal intereſts. For this is for a 
SMALL OFFENCE to incur the hatred 
of them who are our friends in matters 
of greateſt concern. We ought there: 
fore upon the account of the ſtrict league 
of Friendſhip, to bear with any thing 
in a friend, except one. For we are not 
to GIVE WAY to them when they be 
gin to grow worſe, neither ſhould we! 
tollow; them when they quit the road of 
Vertue, and revolt from the ſtudy ot 
Wiſdom, to another courſe of lite ; but 
rather, ought to uſe our utmoſt endeavour 
by all the arts of perſwaſion to reclaim 
them.] But if all wont doe, we ought t9 
reſt fatisf'd, and not provoke them 4 
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indignation for the fake of former intis 
macy, nor as yet court their friendſhip 
by reaſon of their Apoſtacy. So that 
then only the rejection of a friend is war: 
rantable, when we can no longer join 
with him in the communication of Ver- 
tue, for whoſe fake alone we choſe him 
at firſt. But we ſhould take heed leſt 
our rejection occaſion a hatred. For 'tis 
our duty, if any one render himſelf un- 
worthy of our friendſhip, nevertheleſs to 
make it our chiefeſt care to reduce him 
into the right way, not to triumph at the 
fall of our friend, nor to ſcoft at the 
meanneſs of his underſtanding, but rather 
to lament and be troubled on his behalf, 
to further him with our Prayers, and 
leave no means untried to procure his re- 
pentance and welfare. And thoſe are, 
not to contend with him about Profit, or 
Honour, not injfiriouſly to debar him our 
Society ; and laſtly, not to triumph at 
his misfortunes. But becauſe to the ſe- 
curity of our friendſhip, to a juſt deſer- 
tion and a reconciliation upon repentance, 
it is highly conducible that we bear In- 
wries with caſe, and deal not too ſtrictly 
and exa&tly with our friends in any con- 
cern, but endure as much inconvenience 
as is poſſible, therefore he adds, AS 
MUCH AS YOU CAN, And 
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Andithen leſt any _ —_—_ the | 
er by the rtion of Will, but by | 
power by =_ which the preſent >. 
ceſſity |occaſions, he adds that POWER. | 
DW NEAR NECESSITY. For | 
we find by experience that men are able | 
to outdoe themſelves upon a puſh of necef- | 
ſity. L.- ought theretore ſo long to diſ- | 
penſe with the faults of a friend, as NE- | 
CESS ſhews it poſſible, and to make | 
thoſe inconveniences tolerable by the NE- 
CESSITY of friendſhip ; which at firſt } 
ſight ſeem'd not to be endured. For we | 
ſhould inot bear thoſe things only gene- | 
rouſly which we are compelld to under- ; 
go, but) endure with greater patience what- | 
ever conduces to the keeping or recalling | 
of eN friends, as the injunctions of a d1- 


. 
| 


vine NECESSITY. Now the NECES: | 
SITY of reaſon is more prevalent with 
thoſe bl right judgements , than that | 
which/is extrinſecall. Whether theretore | 
you reſpe&t that NECESSITY which | 
ariſes from the” circumſtance of your af. | 
fairs, or that which is the voluntary re- | 
ſult of; reaſon, and agreeable to the di- | 
vine Laws,you will find the bounds of your | 
power/which you are now exhorted to, 
put forth toward your friends, when you 
are forbidden to incur their hatred for 
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ſmall offences, ſetting no value on any 
thing without the Soul, leſt through Co- 
vetouſnefs you make an enemy of a 
friend. But that rather being indifterent- 
ly affected to fuch things, you recall your 
falling friend, and be always conſcious of 
this ro your ſelf, that you have done 
what was in your power, not only to 
keep thoſe who were your friends, but 
to reclaim thoſe who degenerated ; and 
that you never gave any occaſion of ha- 
tred, nor return'd like for like to him that 
did. For this is the divine law of Friend- 
ſhip, which truly is the moſt excellent of 
vertues, and out-ſhines all the reſt in per- 
tection. Friendſhip is the utmoſt boun- 
dary of Vertuc, as Piety is the beginning, 
Piety 1s the ſeed of all good, but the habit 
of Friendihip is the mature fruit of Vertue. 

As theretore we muſt deal juſtly, not 
only with them who do ſo with us, but 
with them alſo who endeavour to injure 
and defraud us, leſt by retaliation of injury 
we become alike criminal, ſo muſt we 
have triendſhip, that is, Philanthropy and 

ood will towards all who partake of the 
ame nature. 

Now the way to obſerve the meaſures 
of Friendſhip in due order, is principally 
to embrace good men, who beſides the 

- com- 


= 
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community of nature retain the perfecti-, 
en of /humanity by a good mind,; and to, 
love bad men merely for their common! 
nature, ſince they bripg nothing of mind. 
with them to recommend their triendſhip. 
Wer It is rightly faid, that a good, 


man has no enemy, and that a good man 


. only >is a friend to himſelf. Who as he 


the bad. But when he fecks out for a 
triend, he chooſes only the good man. 
Imitating God as in other things, ſo in 
the mealures of friendſhip, who hates ng 
man,' but yet embraces the good with a 
ſpecial and diſtinguiſhing favour. For hold: 
ing forth his good will in common to all 
mankind, he gives every one his proper 
ſhare, culling out the good for himlelf, 
and reclaiming the revolters from Vertue 
by the laws ot his juſtice. For this is 2 
ſutable and uſctull diſpenſation to both. 
In like manner 'twill become us to be 
friendly and kind to all, yet with reſpe&t 
to the merits of 'cach. We ſhould alfo 
demean our ſelves ſoberly and juſtly t9- 
wards all, and not only towards them 
who are ſober and juſt. Neither thould 
we be good with the good, and wicked 
with the wicked. For if we fo calily 


2 good, ſo neither does he hate 


. change. upon occaſion, we ſhall art laſt 


have 
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have no vertue in firm poſſeſſion. But 
when once we have acquired an habit of 
vertue, twill not be in the power of him 
that wills todeprive usof it ; neither ſhall 
we change our reſolutions upon any oc- 
currence, which as we ſhould obſerve in 
other vertues, ſo eſpecially in friendſhip, 
that being as was faid, the greateſt of 
vertues.” Friendſhip ought to be exerci- 
fed towards all, bat eſpecially toward 
good men, becauſe it is the love of men, 
and none deſerve the name of Men pro- 
perly, but thoſe that are good. But to 


proceed. 


LET THESE THINGS BE SO, BUT 
ACCUSTOM YOUR SELF TO RE- 
STRAIN THESE. YOUR BELLY 
FIRST, AND SLEEP, THEN LUST 
AND ANGER. 

Do theſe things ſo; but theſe reſtrain 
you muſt, 

Tour Appetite, your Sleep, Anger and 
Li 


All theſe muſt be curbd and managed 
leſt they diſturb the Reaſon. Come on 
then, let us rule all our brutiſh paſſions 
with the bridle of ſevere diſcipline, ſince 
they miniſter occaſion of Vice to one 

another. 
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another. For inſtance, an over-charg'd 
BELLY cauſes immoderate SLEEP, both 
of theſe produce abundance of Sperm, 
which exceedingly provokes ro VENERY, 
and puſhes on the ſenſitive Soul to in- 
temperance. Again, ANGER added to 
this, makes a man ready for any out- 
rage, ſuch as rendeſvouzing in Eating and 
Drinking, duelling for a Miſs, and the 
purſuit 'of other pleaſures to quarrels and 
brawls.; ACCUSTOM YOUR SELF 
therefore to RESTRAIN THESE, begin- 
ning with your BELLY, that the brute 
inferior. part of the Soul may become obe- 
dient to the rational, and that you may 
be able conſtantly to obſerve reverence 
towards your felt, honour towards your 
Parents, and all the other duties you were 
juſt now exhorted to. The poſlibilir 
of performing the former duties, Pans 
upon the performance of this. All thoſe 
muſt needs be tranſgreſsd, if the ſenſitive 
Faculties be not ſubjeCted to the empire of 
Reaſon., For either your ANGER will 
move you againſt your Parents, or yorr 
LUST will make you head-ſtrong againſt 
their counſels. Again, either your AN- 
GER will prompt you to Blaſphemy, or 
your deſire of gain, to Perjury. 

In a word, There is no wickedneſs 
D which 
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which theſe paſſions will not betray you 
into, it Reatn does not dcetermin them 
to what is good. Hence come wars 
among Relations, treacheries among 
Friends, and what not? This made a cer- 
tain perſon cry out, 


I know what I'm about to doe, is ill, 
But Luſt and Fury, do or power my wil. 


For the rational nature being rightly dit- 
poſed to the ſenfe of what is good, does 
eaſily remember its own dignity, and is 
eaſily ſtirrd up to the diſcipline of right 
reaſon, unleſs it be born down to Vice 
by the force of the paſſions, as with fo 
many leaden weights or plummets. We 
ſhould know therefore what is becoming, 
and then ſoaccuſtom our ſelves to rule our 
brutiſh faculties, that they may quietly 
and tamely tollow the Reaſon that is with- 
in us. The paſſions being thus order, 
the rational part will be able to obſerve 
the foregoing precepts without diſtraCti- 
on, concerning whuch, it is ſaid, LET * 
THESE THINGS BE SO. But con- 
cerning that which follows, he uſes thele 
words, ACCUSTOM YOUR SELF 
TO RESTRAIN; thereby intimating to 
us, that the rational part is order'd by 


diſct 
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diſcipline] and knowledge, but the irra- 
tional by] cuſtom and bodily formation, 
which is the method men' take to tame 
and familiarize wild beaſts. The BEL- 
LY thergtore which is brought to a mo- 
derate appetite, will not only retrench 
the other] bodily paſſions, but will make 
that of anger more calm and ſedate, that 
we may quietly reaſon about our 'duty, 
not violently agitated by our domeſtick 
paſſions. ; So may we learn to know 
what wejour ſelves truly are, and to re- 
verence qgur ſelves on that knowledge. 
Now this knowledge and this rever- 
ence appendent to it, begets an abhor- 


rence wn things, tor evil things are 


calld filthy as being indecent, and unwor- 
thy of 


which a 


Intelligent-being. Concerning 
the following Verſes. 


COMMIT NO FILTHY THING, NEI- 
THE IN ANOTHER'S PRE- 
, NOR IN PRIVATE, BUT 
ENCE YOUR SELF ABOVE 
HINGS. 

From filthy attions at all times forbear, 
Whether with others,or alone you are, | 


And of all things, your ſelf learn torevere. 


For either when we commit any FIL- 
D 2 THY 
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THY THING alone, we think that in- 
different which we would never have 
done in the preſence of another tor the 
very ſhame of communication. Or on 
the contrary, we doe ſome «things with 
others which we had abſtaind from had 
we not been emboldened by the commu- 
nion of Accomplices. For which reaſon 
he has cut off both pretences for the com- 
miſſion of evil. For it what is FILTHY F 
be really to be avoided, it can never be- 

come. eligible from any circumſtances. 
Therefore he join'd' theſe two together, 
NEITHER IN ANOTHER'S PRE. 
SENCE, NOR IN PRIVATE. So that 
neither ſolitude might invite you to any 
indecency, nor Companions 1n fin coun- 
tenance and abet you in the praCtice of it. 
Then he adds the reaſon which is the on- 
ly preſervative againit vice, when he ſays, 
REVERENCE YOUR SELF ABOVE 
ALL THINGS. For if you have once 
an habitual reverence of your ſelf, you 
will have every where a moſt intimate 
Guardian whom you will ſtand in awe 
ot, and from whom you can never with- 
draw your ſelf, For many when retired 
trom their friends and domeſticks, have 
raken liberty to aCt ſuch things, which in 


rheir preſence they would have bluſh'd to 
com- 
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commit. But had they no witneſs? I 
omit Go (for he is thought to be far 
oft ) but had they not themſelves, and the 
teſtimony of Conſcience > They had 
truly, but they did not conſider it, being 
immersd wholly in their paſſions. But 


| ſuch men as theſe diſhonour their reaſon, 


Be then an intimate Guardian to your 
ſelf, and from the conſideration of your 
own privity, begin your abhorrence of 
evil. For felt-reverence does neceſſarily 
beget af avoidance of filthy things, and 
whatſoever is unworthy ot an Intelligent 
nature. | : 

But now how he that thus abhors Evil 
ſhould familiarize himfelt to Vertue, he 
proceeds to ſhew. 


and \T it below a Slave. 


| 
THEN;EXERCISE JUSTICE IN DEED 
AND WORD,NEITHER USE YOUR 
SELF IN ANY MATTER TO ACT 
WITHOUT REASON, BUT KNOW 
THAT 'TIS APPOINTED FOR ALL 
MEN ONCE TO DYE, AND THAT 
RICHES ARE SOMETIMES POS- 
SEST, AND SOMETIMES LOST. 
In deerl and word, to Juſtice have an eye, 
Doe not the leaſt thing unadviſedly, 


D 3 But 
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But know that all muſt to the Shades be. 
low, 
That Riches ſometimes ebb, and ſometimes 


flow. 


He that truly reveres himſelt, will 
guard himſelt from falling into any Vice. 
But of Vices there are ſeveral kinds. In 
the rational part Imprudence, in the iraf- 
cible Timorouſneſs, in the concupiſcible 
Luxury and Covetouſneſs, and through- 
out all the faculties Injuſtice. 

. To the avoidance rheretore of theſe 
evils, four ſorts of Vertues are neceſſary. 
Prudence in the rational part, Courage in 
the iraſcible, Temperance in the concu- 
piſcible, and laſtly Juſtice, which 1s con- 
verſant about all the faculties, as being 
the moſt perte&t, and compriſing all the 
other vertues in- it felt, as parts. For 
which reaſon it is firſt of all mention in 
the Verſes. And next Prudence, toge- 
ther with the beſt deſigns and underta- 
kings which take their Riſe from it, and 
end in compleat and perfe&t Juſtice, For 
he that uſes right reaſon, has Courage 
tor his fellow-ſouldier in hardfhips, Tem- 
perance in things pleaſant, and in all 
things Juſtice. So that in the ſum, Pru- 
» dence will be found to be the beginning 
o! 
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of all vertues, Juſtice the end,and Courage 
and Temperance the middle. For that 
faculty which weighs and conſiders all 
things, and ſeeks our, that which 1s right 
in every action, that A may be rational- 
ly diſpoſed , is the habit of Prudence, 
which is the beſt diſpoſition of our ra- 
tional nature, and derives ornament upon 
the other faculties. 'So that anger com- 
mences Courage, luſt Temperance, and 
Juſtice ſwerves nothing trom Reaſon, and 
with this our mortal Man is adorn'd, but 
tis through the ſurpluſage of Vertue 
which is in the immortal Man. For the 
vertucs firſt ſhine out from the mind up- 
on the rational Soul, of which they are 
the proper form, perfection and happinels. 
But upon the brute part and mortal body 
there | ſhines a refleted ray of Vertue, 
that what is united to the rational nature, 
may be repleniſh'd with beauty and mea- 
ſure. ; But the chict of all divine good, is 
Prudence, which when well radicated in 
the Soul, helps us to adviſe well in all 
matters, to bear Death with courage, 
and the loſs of our Goods with mildneſs 
and decency. For Prudence is able to bear 
all the changes of this mortal life and of for- 
tune which is appendent to it foberly and 
undauntedly. For the conſiders the na- 
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ture of things, and knows that what is 
compounded of Water and Earth, muſt 
of neceliity be reſoly'd into them again. 
Neither is ſhe exaſperated againſt neceſi- 
ty, or ſurpriſed at what betalls us, as if 
were ſtrange and unexpetted, or wonders 
if what is mortaldye. She knows TIS 
APPOINTED FOR ALL MEN ONCE 
TO DYE, and that there is a c&rtain de- 
finite time for the duration of theſe mor- 
tal bodies. Which when come, we ſhould 
not tret at it, but willingly ſubmit to it 
as to the law of God. For the office of 
Prudence is to follow the beſt counſels, 
not to ſeek to eſcape dying, -but to dye 
well. In like manner ſhe is not ignorant 
of the naturc of Riches, that they ſome- 
times EBB and ſometimes FLOW tor cer- 
tain determin'd cauſes, which to oppoſe 
were indiſcretion. For we are not the 
arbitrary poſſeſſors of what is not 1n our 
power, but neither our bodies nor our 
riches are in our power, nor in ſhort, 
whatſoever is without our own rational na- 
ture, Neither is it in our power to get or 
retain when and how long we pleaſe. But 
to acquire and part with them vertuouſly, 
this is 1n our power, and the proper work 
of the rational nature, if we ACCUS- 
TOM IT TO ACT ACCORDING _- 

REA- 
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REASON in all contingencies , and to 
follow the divine limits which determine 
all our concerns. And here lies the great- 
eſt commendation of our power, that we 
can uſe well what is not in our power, 
and not ſuffer the vehemency of deſire to 
impeach the freedom of our will. © What 
then is the dictate of a prudent judg- 
ment ?/To make good uſe of our bodics and 
eſtates when we have them, as the inſtru- 
ments\of vertue, and when they arc ta- 
ken from us, to know what becomes us, 
and add patience to our other vertues. 50 
will our piety towards God, and the mea- 
ſures of Juſtice wh —Sexnchraeg it the 
rational faculty learn to uſe things neceſ. 
ſary well, and to oppoſe the bounds of 
Prudence to events ſecmingly fortuitous 
and without order. Otherwiſe there can 
be no obſervation of Vertue if there be not 
a right judging faculty in the rational na- 
ture. | For neither willir follow after bet- 
ter things as ſuch, but will aft as under 
compulſion. Newgher will it treat the 
body ;honourably ' or manage the eſtate 
rightly. Thoſe- who are over carctull 
to avoid death, and d«{irous ro keep their 
riches, doe neceſfarily much injuſtice. and 
often \blaſpheme by wicked exec: 2: 9ns 
againſt God, and denying his providence 
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as often as they fall into that which they 
mprudently declined. By ſticking to 
doe no injury toothers, and by endeavour- 
ing to ſcrape together all they can to their 
own profit. And fo. the damage of a 
wrong, perſwaſion 1s evident in them, 
whence ſpring the _ evils, Injuſtice 
againſt equalls, and Impicty againſt ſupe- 
riors, from which he will be altogether 
tree who being perſwaded by the torego- 
ing Verſes, bears death generouſly and 
with a good judgment, and thinks the 
loſs of riches not intolerable. From this 
he draws an argument of embracing Ju- 
ſtice, when he conſiders how becoming 
tis to abſtain from what is another's, to 
hurt no body, nor to raiſe his fortunes 
upon another's loſſes. None of all theſe 
can he obſerve who thinks his Soul is mor- 
tal, and who never conſiders what part 
that is of us which dies, what that is 
which ſtands in need of riches, and what 
that is which exerciſes Vertue and is ad- 
vantaged by it. For 'tis the diſtinguiſh- 
ing of theſe things which alone prompts us 
to the exerciſe of Vertue, and excites us 
to the purſuit of theſe excellent things. 
To which theſe two Precepts are a moſt 
divine motwe , KNOW THY SELF, 
AND REVERENCE THY SELF. For 

the 
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the dignity of our nature makes it our 
duty to conſider and ponder the offices 
of others both IN DEED AND WORD. 
Now. Juſtice is the way to ſecure the ob- 
ſervation of offices, and therefore is ſet 
before the other vertues, that it may be 
the meaſure of them. For he ſays EX- 
ERCISE JUSTICE IN DEED AND 
WORD ; you will never then blaſpheme 
upon! the loſs of riches, or in the pains 
ot a diſeaſe, leſt you ſhould violate Ju- 
ſtice in your words. Neither will you 
invade the goods of your neighbour, or 
contrive miſchiet againſt his perſon leſt 
you commit Injuſtice in deed. For it Ju- 
ſtice: has once the guard of our Souls, we 
ſhall! diſcharge our offices to God, to our 
Neighbour, and to our ſelves. 

Now the beſt meaſure of Juſtice is 
Prudence, for which reaſon he join'd theſe 
two Precepts together, EXERCISE JU- 
STICE, AND USE NOT YOUR SELF 
IN ANY MATTER TO ACT WITH- 
OUT REASON, as it Juſtice could nor 
ſubſiſt without Prudence. For that 1s 
truly juſt which perte& Prudence defines. 
And that is, TO DOE NOTHING 
WITHOUT REASON , but diligently 
to conſider the mortal body and whatſo- 
eyer.conguces to its uſe and accommoda- 
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tion, and taking all things to be inferior 
to Vertue, to think that the greateſt pro- 
fit conſiſts in the beſt diſpoſition ot the 
rational ſoul, which gives ornament to 
all other things according to their Ca- 
pacity. And this is the Scope of the ver- 
ſes betore us, to ſet forth and deliver to the 
Auditors the four Cardinal vertues, with 
the watchtull obſervation and care where- 
with they are to be exercifed both in deed 
and word. For lie exhorts to Prudence, 
Fortitude and Temperance, but above all 
he recommends Juſtice to our practice, 
as a tranſcendent vertue which runs 
throughout all the reſt. And whereas he 
adds that RICHES SOMETIMES ARE 
POSSEST AND SOMETIMES LOST, 
he ſignifies, that after the diſpoſition of 
Temperance , comes that of Liberality, 
which is a vertue converſant about giving 
and receiving money. For then only to 
poſſeſs or quit poſſeſſion when reaſon re- 
quires, takes away all occaſion of ſordid- 
neſs and prodigality. But all this flows 
as from a fountain or principle from that 
one precept, of reverencing ones ſelt. Nay 
and this very precept was anticipated too 
in that other, know your felt, which 
muſt be the ground-work of all gallant 
ations and ſpeculative notices of things. 

: For 
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For how do we come to know that 'tis 
our duty to moderate our paſlions and to 
know the things that are? For there is 
much doubt concerning theſe things ; 
Firſt; whether they be within the verge 


' of _— attaintment? and ſecondly, 


whether they will profit thoſe who have 
them ? Again, a good man may be fo 
low in the World that he cannot receive 
unjuſtly when he ought not, or ſpend 
juitly when he ought. And as to his 
body he lies moſt open to all aſſaults, ſince 
he neither affects Empire himſelf nor 
knows how lervilely to flatter thoſe who 
have it. So that unleſs there were ſome 
other nature in us advantaged by Vertue, 
we ſhould ſcarce ever retuſe riches or 
power. Wherefore thoſe who think the 
Soul. mortal, and yet diſpute about the 
love|of vertues, cavil rather than offer 
any thing of truth. For it ſomething of 
us did not fſubſiſt after death, whoſe na- 
ture is capable to be adornd with truth 


and vertue (ſuch as we affirm the rational -* 


foul to be) we ſhould never have a pure 
deſire of excellent things. For the very 
ſuſpicion of the Souls mortality extin- 
guiſhes all defires of vertue, and turns 
them| all to bodily enjoyments, what- 
ever they are or however obtaind. For 

how 
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how upon their principles can it ſeem the 
part of a prudent or moderate man not to 
indulge and gratific the Body —_— 
tor whoſe ſake the Soul is prefervd i its 
ſubſiſtence, ſince according to them it 
has no ſelt-exiſtence, but 1s the reſult of 
a certain conformation of the body > How 
again ſhall he be content to put off the 
body for the fake of Vertue if at the 
ſame time he ſhall deſtroy his ſoul too, 
ſo that Vertue it ſelf will have no where 
to exiſt, for whoſe ſake he underwent 
death 2? But as to this, divine Men have 
abundantly demonſtrated that the Soul is 
immortal, and naturally apt to be adornd 
with Vertue. 

But now putting an end to the preſent 
diſputation, we will proceed to what fol- 
lows, adding this only to what has been 
faid, That as from the ignorance of our 
nature all manner of wickedneſs flows in 
upon us, ſo if we know our ſelves and 
diſdain whatever does not become our 
rational nature, we ſhall truly and con- 
ſtantly pertorm all our officess_ And this 
is the meaſure of every particular vertue. 
For if weattend to ournature as to a rule, 
we ſhall find that which is decent in all 
things, living according to right reaſon 
and agrecably to nature. For whatſoever 

makes 
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makesithe ſoul better, that is truely Ver- 
tue, and the law of Philoſophy. Bur 
thoſe things which tend only tro humane 
decency and fſhew, are fervile fallacies 
and mere umbrages of vertue , which 
hunt after popular applauſe, and whoſe 
utmoſt care is to appear vertuous to the 
World, And fo much of this. 

Moreover from this right conſidera- 
tion of things, it follows neceſfarily that 
we DEMEAN+* OUR SELVES NOT 
WITHOUT REASON 1n thoſe concerns 
of life' which ſeem to come to paſs with- 
out order, but that upon examination of 
their cauſes we bear them generouſly, ne- 
ver finding fault with thoſe who have the 
charge of us, who diſtributing to eve- 
ry ont according to merit, did not re- 
ward all alike whoſe proficiency was un- 
equal. | For how, ſince the World is ru- 
led by Providence, and the Soul is by 
nature incorruptible, but by the will 1s 
carried forth to vertue and vice, can thoſe 
whoſe office is to defend the Law and con- 
ſider Merit, diſtribute equally to thoſe 
who axe unequal? and not rather diſtri- 
bute to every one his convenient lot, 
which a man is faid to draw when he 
comes) into the World? It theretore the 
being of Providence diſtributing to every 
one 
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one what is fit, and the immortality of 
the Soul be no Fable, 'tis plain that the 
cauſe of our grievances ought to be tranſ- 
ter'd from our Governour upon our ſelves, 
from which conſideration the Verſe will 
ſhew us a way to .remedy our diſaſters. 
For when we find that the cauſe of all this 
inequality isin our ſelves, we firſt alleviate 
the grievouſneſs of Events by right rea- 
ſoning, and then exciting our Souls by 
holy methods and right perſwaſions to 
what is more excellent, we ſhall wholly 
tree our ſelves from trouble. But when 
the afflicted man neither perceives the 
cauſe, nor conjectures at a like event he 
will ACCUSTOM HIMSELF TO ACT 
WITHOUT REASON, which 1s the 
thing here forbidden. For 'tis neceſſary 
that he who ſeeks not into the true cau- 
ſes, ſhould transfer the fault upon the Su- 
perior nature, and either fay there is no 
Providence, or that our affairs are not 
well adminiſtred by it. But ſuch opi- 
nions as theſe do not only aggravate the 
crimes of our life paſt, but excite the 
mind to all wickedneſs and deprive it of 
liberty of. will, in that they make it 1g- 
norant of the cauſcs of the preſent evils. 
But that you may know how we ought to 


think of theſe things, hear the Verſes. 
MORE- 
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MOREOVER WHATSOEVER EVILS 
MEN UNDERGO BY DIVINE FOR- 
TUNE, BEAR YOUR PART MILD- 
LY, NEITHER FRET ATIT. BUT. * 
YOU SHOULD CURE IT WHAT 
YOU CAN, YET CONSIDER THIS, 
THAT FATE DOES NOT DiSTRI- 
BUTE MUCH OF THIS TO GOOD 
ME! 

Bear Carp ms what ill by Fieaven is 


tad, WT not to your Griefs by diſcon- 
tent. 

Tet \rid them if you can; But know 
withall, 

Few, of theſe T hunder-ſtorms on good 
_ fab. > 


Before we begin our Explicationg we 
muſt premiſe, - that by EVILS here, is 
meant, :whatſoever makes the way of 
life Iaborious and troubleſom, as Sickneſs, 
_ F> of Friends, Reproach, and 
the like. For theſe are grievances not 
caſte to be born in life, but not really 
EVIL or pernicious to the Soul, unlets 
from them we take occaſion to lin, 
which we may doe alſo in good things 
if we don't uſe them rightly, as Healthy 

Riches, 
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Riches and Power. For we may doe 
il with theſe, and obtain Vertue with 
the contrary. But real EVILS are vo- 
Juntary offences, ſuch as are inconſiſtent 
with Vertue; and theſe are Injuſtice, In- 
temperance, and "whatever elſe is con- 
to that which 1s excellent. For 
none of all theſe can be ſaid to be done 
well; as thus, ſuch a man does Injuſtice 
well, or Riots well; as we may fay of 
external Evils, that a man hbours under 
Sickneſs or Poverty well as often as he 
bears ſuch things according to right rea. 
ſon. But the word wed 1s not uſed in 
the diſcaſcs of the Soul, becauſe they are 
deviations from and detriments to right 
reaſon, whoſe di the foul of Man 
diſregards, though engraven and implan- 
ted naturally on it, when blinded with 
paſſion. That right reaſon is implanted 
in Men this is a fure ſign, that an unjuſt 
man givesa right judgment in thoſe things 
wherein his intereſt 1s nor concern'd, and 
ſo an intemperate man reads leQures of 
Temperance to others : In a word, every 
wicked man uſes right counſels in thoſe 
things wherein he is not byaſgd aſide by 
his paſſions. So that a wicked man may 
turn vertuous by a retracting his former 
wickedneſs. Neither to this end is it 
necet- 
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neceſary that wrong, reaſon ſhould be in 
us that this might be the principle of Vice 
as the other is of Vertue. For right reaſon 
alone, like the Law of the land, is a ſuffict- 
ent ſtandard whereby to define what is 
done according, to it and what againſt it, 
and to approve of the one and reſtrain 
the other. Neither is there any need of 
any principle of Evil whether internal or 
external. But there is great need of a 
principle of Good, and of that only; 
and that again is either ſeparate trom the 
rational nature, which is God, or lodg'd 
and enthron'd within us, which is right 
reaſon. And after this manner are E- 
VILS diſtinguiſh dd. Among which he 
docs not ſay that thoſe which are volun- 
tary care diſtributed to men by the DI- 
VINE FORTUNE, but only thoſe which 
are neceſſary, and are not now in our 
power, but which follow our heretofore 
voluntary and avoidable offences, which 
are grievous as we faid, but capable of 
receiving ornament from Vertue. For 
Poverty is adorn'd by a moderate diet, 
and meanneſs of extra&t is raiſed by pru- 
dence. So the loſs of Children com- 
mends the good man's patience and meck- 
nefs, who 1s able to fay, My Son is dead, 
is he not then render d back again 2 and 7 
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knew I begat \ Mortal. And in like man: 
ner all other things varniſh'd over with 
the beauty of Vertue, become more grace- 
full. 

Now we come to enquire what are 
thoſe DIVINE FORTUNES whereby 
men undergo outward calamities. It by 
the divine ſentence Riches were allotted 
to one, and Poverty to another ante- 
cedently and abſolutely, this ſhould be 
call'd the divine Will, and not the DI- 
VINE FORTUNE. It again nothing 
preſiding be ſignifid by this Phraſe, but 
it happen by chance that one man 1s = 
py and another unhappy, then it ſhou 
be calld only FORTUNE without the 
Epithet DIVINE. But it God the fu- 
preme Arbiter diſtribute to every one ac- 
cording to his deſerts, and is not the 
cauſe of our being ſuch or ſuch, but for 
this end only is arm'd with Juſtice, that 
he might make equal retributions accord- 
ing to its hws, then the manifeſtations of 
his judgments are deſervedly call'd DI- 
VINE FORTUNES, thereby intimating 
to us, that God has no abſolute antece- 
dent purpoſe to puniſh one and honour 
another, but only as he behaves himſelf, 
{o or ſo, and that the cauſe of this is not 


to be. ſought for out of our ſelves. So 
that 
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that the connexion of our Eleftion and 
his Joadgment, makes a DIVINE FOR- 
TUNE. 

All therefore thar is meant by DI- 
VINE: FORTUNE, is nothing elſe bur 
the judgment of God againſt Sin. And 
ſo the artificial contrivance of this Phraſe 
falves : God's providence, and the Soul's 
liberty and immortality. So that the 
matters of our life come not to pals alto- 
gether-by fate, .nor yet at random and 
tortuitouſly, nor is our whole life to be 
reſolv'd one way. But whenever we of- 
tend/in things within our power, 'tis to 
be reterr'd to our own choice, but what- 
ſoever follows our ſins according to the 
laws of Juſtice, that is our FATE; and 

ore good procecds primarily from 
G9d, is to be reterrd to Providence. But 
we ſhould aſcribe nothing ot the things 
that are to a fortuitous and temerarious 
cauſe, no nor any thing that is done, 
unleſs from the event and connexion of 
thoſe things which Providence, Fate and 
humane Will work antecedently, ſome- 
thing follow the firſt efficient cauſes which 
may be calld fortuitous. 

[For example, Tis the will of the Judge 
tojpuniſh a Murtherer, and not this par- 


ticular man as ſuch; and yet he puniſhes 
iz E 3 this 
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this man whom he would not, becauſe he 
has aſſumed to himſelf the place and con- 
dition of a Murtherer. Now the ante- 
cedent and abſolute will of the Judge is 
to puniſh a Murtherer, but 'tis through 
accident that he wills the puniſhment of 
this man, becauſe he voluntarily aſſumed 
the perſon of a Murtherer. 

Again, 'twas the will of a wicked man 
ro commit Murther, but not to ſuffer pu- 
nithment on that account. This antece- 
dent purpoſe of committing Murther, 
was dependent upon the liberty of his 
will, but then torments and puniſhment 
follow by accident. | 

Now of theſe the Law is the cauſe, 
which ſuggeſtsto the Judge a will of pu- 
nithing evil men in general , and this 
Murtherer in particular. The fame I 
conſider in the divine Nature, when the 
will of Man determines to doe evil, and 
when the will of the Judge who is the 
detender of the Law, is wholly bent to 
animadvert upon the violations of it, 
trom this concourſe ariſes a DIVINE 
FORTUNE, through which he that does 
ſuch things is accounted worthy of ſuch 
puniſhments. The firſt refers the cauſe 
ot judgment to the liberty of the will, 
'yhichpreter'd evil, the aff to the reaſon 
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of legal diſcipline , which follows the 
quality of the offence. 

; Now the Law reconciles both theſe, 
which takes care that all may be well as 
far -as 1t can, and nothing amiſs. For 
that pre-exiſting in the divine goodneſs 
will not ſuffer the evil to go unpuniſh'd 
teſt a continued and Chronical wickedneſs 
induce an oblivion of all good, whoſe 
nece remembrance is kept alive by 
the juſtice of thoſe who have the charge 
of the Laws. 

The Law therefore joyns together 
(as 'twas faid) thoſe whoſe part 1s to 
judge, and thoſe who are to be punith'd, 
that it may work out a peculiar good 
from both. For if it be more advantage- 
ous to ſuffer puniſhment than not, and 
if Juſtice inflicts ſome hurt, to correct 
and retrench the luxuriancy of evil, it is 
plain that the Law, that it may both 
help and be helpd, does ſet the Judge 
over the Offender to preſerve it ſelf, and 
deliver the Offender to the Judge to anim- 
advert upon him according to his deſert, 
that by his ſufferings he may be brought 
to the remembrance and conſideration of 
the Law. For that very law which men 
deny in doing ill, they defire when they 
faffer 1ll. 
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For example, he that does an injury 
wiſhes there were no God, that he might 
not ſuffer the puniſhment which hangs 
over his head, but when the fame man 
is injurd himſelf, he wiſhes there were 
one to redreſs his injury. Tis fit there- 
tore that they who doe injury ſhould feel 
the evil of it themſelves, ſo that what 
they did not ſee in the commiſſion, be. 
ing beſotted and blinded with Covetoul- 
neſs, they may learn by the diſcipline of 
Suffcring, provided they ſuffer well. But 
it they ſtubbornly perſiſt ſtill in their 
wickedneſs, perhaps they themſelves reap 
leſs advantage, yet without doubt their 
example will be a leſſon of Inſtruftion to 
the wiſe, who conſider the cauſe of their 
ſufferings. Now the moſt proper prin- 
ciples of judgment we take to be 
theſe, the goodneſs of God, the Law 
procceding from it, and the inhe- 
rent law of right-rcaſon which is tranf- 
greſsd, and though a domeſtick God , 
impiouſly affronted. But the event of 
this judgment are thoſe grievances which 
render - our life unpleaſant through bo- 
dily pains. Theſe we are commanded by 
the Verſe to BEAR MEEKLY by look- 
ing into their cauſes, to prevent them 


what wecan, andto turn to our advantage 
what 
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what ſeems hurtfull. And above all by 
the moſt exalted vertue to render our ſelves 
worthy to partake of the divine good. 
But it any one be not yet ripe for that, 
yet let him at leaſt attain to civil good by 
| the help of middle vertue. For this 1s 
that whereby he exhorted us to BEAR 
AFFLICTIONS MILDLY and generouſ- 
ly, and to CURE our ſelves of them. 
What other remedy can there be be- 
ſides what has been ſaid, by which the 
grief of Sufferings may appear conſonant 
to Reaſon, and a method of Cure be tound 
out ? The ſum of all is this, God the Law- 
giver and Judge, countenances what is 
good, and takes away what 1s evil; fo 
that he is wholly free trom the impurati 
on of Sin. But thoſe whoare voluntarily 
wicked and forget right reaſon which 1s 
implanted in them, he puniſhes as evil, 
according to the purport of the Law, 
which forbids all evil, and as men, by 
reaſon of the connexion of their wills and 
the laws which we call FORTUNE. For 
the Law does not puniſh Man ſimply, as - 
Man, but as Evil. Now the primary 
cauſe of his being Evil was his own will. 
But ſince his being Evil (the cauſe of which 
wasin himſelf, and not in God) heſuffers 
puniſhment, (which is in the divine oy 
an 
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and not in his own.) The only ſcope of 
the Law is that which is worthy of God 
and profitable ro Men, to extirpate and 
purge away wickedneſs by the various dif- 
ciphne of Juitice, and to pluck back the 
Soul juſt ruſhing into debauchery to the 
remembrance ot right reaſon. 

Since therefore this is the ſettled con- 
ſtitution of the” Law, the ſame retribu- 
tion cannot be made to all. For that 
wou'd neither be equitable in it ſelf, nor 
profitable ro us. The difference of the 
matter under judgment, ſhould give a dit- 
ference in ſentence. For how can he be 
thought worthy of the fame with ano- 
ther, who is not like him > The DIVINE 
FORTUNE is therefore to be BORN 
MEEKLY, neither ought he to take it 
hainovſly, who ſuffers puniſhment, and 
is purgd as much as God thinks fit from 
thoſe things which ſeem to clog] the plea- 
ſure of lite. Such reaſoning as this would 
cure us of our tormer offences, and con- 
vert.us to our right reaſon for the future. 
For how can it be, but that he, who knows 
miſery to be the fruit of Vice, avoid the 
path which leads thither? Beſides, if it 
be at all convenient to be angry under 
atflictions, he will rhink it more reaſon- 
able to be angry with himſelt, than _ 

God, 
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God, who puts a ſtop to his wickedneſs 
by the inſtruments of Juſtice, whereby 
he may be brought to the knowledge and 
remembrance ot the divine Laws; fo 
that 'twill be his own fault it- he fall in- 
tocalamity. For afflictions are not diſtri- 
buted to men by chance it there be a God 
over us, and bounds of Juſtice propor- 
tioning every man's ot to his merit. 
Wheretore tis a true ſaying, that CALA- 
MITIES FALL NOT MUCH UPON 
GOOD MEN. For firſt they will bear 
them am” + as the good pleaſure of 
Heaven , then through the help of 
their vertues which alleviate the moſt po- 
ignant calamities. Beſides, there is good 
hopes that the reſidue of our life ſhall not 
be troubled with ſuch accidents, ſincedi- 
vine good is laid up for thoſe who riſe up 
to the higheſt degree of Vertue, and hu- 
mane good for thoſe of the middle order. 
Beſides, our affliftions will be healed it by 
patience we learn the method of Cure. 
For how can they ſupplicate God in a 
manner becoming his Majeſty, whodeny 
his Providence and Juſtice to be exerciſed 
about humane affairs, and that our im- 
mortal Soul has a ſhare in thoſe outward 
things, as by her own voluntary motions 
ſhe renders her felt worthy 2 For —_ 
Io 
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he will find occaſioF to bear this preſent 
fortune patiently, that does not refer it to 
theſe things, is not to be imagin'd ? much 
kf how he ſhould cure it. For he cannot 
reſt contented in afflictions as things in- 
diflerent, or better than the contrary, for 
in themſelves conſiderd they are to be 
avoided as full of grief and trouble. Our 
nature does not affe& ſuch things as de- 
firable for themſelves, unleſs ſome good 
be expected to accrue to us from the (ut- 
fering of evil. There is a neceſſity there- 
fore of Impatience and Uneaſineſs, and 
that our miſery be augmented from the La 
noranceof our ſelves, and yet that we ſuffer 
puniſhment nevertheleſs ; but our greateſt 
wickedneſs will be to think the world 
deſtirute of, or ill adminiſterd by Provi- 
\ dence. For this comes all to one, to 
think there is no God, or if there be, that 
he exerciſes no Providence; or it hedoes, 
yet that 'tis ſuch a one as removes from 
him all goodneſs and juſtice. Which is 
an opinion full of all manner of Impiety, 
and whichdrives into all wickedneſs thoſe 
who ſuffer themſelves to be led by ſuch 
doctrines. For as Piety is the mother of 
all Vertuc, ſo a defection from that is the 
highway to all Wickedneſs. He only 


rhereforc will find out a cure for his Ca- 
lam1- 
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lamities, who has learnt to BEAR THEM 
PATIENTLY. And this isto be done 
only by Philoſophy, which exactly knows 
the natures of things, and their cvnle- 
quent operations, whoſe ſeries and order 
is the adminiſtration of all things, from 
which neceſſarily ariſes the DIVINE 
FORTUNE or FATE. Which (as we 
have faid) is nothing elſe but the retri- 
bution given to every one according to 
his deſerty, which depends __ God's 
providence, the good order of the World, 
and the will of Man. For it there were 
no divine Providence, there would not be 
that order in the World which one may 
call FATE, and if none of the other, 
there would be no mul& or judgment 
againſt the wicked, no -nor any reward 
or commendation for the good. But up- 
on the ſuppoſition of Providence and Or- 
der, it was fit that all men ſhould beborn 
tothe ſame good, provided they had done 
nothing to diſcriminate themſelves. But 
tis plain they are not _ dealt with 
all, it is therefore as plain that the in 
equality of our will, which is ſubjected 
to the judgment of Providence, was thc 
cauſe of the unequal diſtribution, ſince 
tis neceſſary that the lot fall according to 
deſert. But let us not be troubled that 
We 
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we ſee the ſame inequality in Brutes, 
Plants, and inanimate things, as in Men; 
for it does not follow that no Providence 
—_— over our concerns, becauſethings 

appen fortuitouſly with them, or if in 
them alſo there is puniſhment and judg- 
ment, and the confideration of Vertue and 
Vice, fince there is fo much exaQtneſs in 
our concerns. 

For firſt, inanimate things are as com- 
mon matter to Plants, Animals and Men, 
and then ſome Animals are common food 
for others, and for Men.So that they doe the 
fame to one another, not with any regard 
to the merit of them that ſuffer, bur ei- 
ther to fſatisfie their own hunger, or to 
cure a difcafe ; in a word, to relieve their 
neceſſities which way ſoever they can. 
So that the infelicity of Brutes is occa- 
ſion'd by the ſupply of onr needs, and 
their ſeeming happinefs depends upon our 
favour. If it be therefore urged by any 
that there may be fome beings more ex- 
ccllent than our ſelves, which may abuſe 
us to ſupply their wants, as we feem to uſe 
Brutesto ſupply ours, it muſt be confeſs'd 
that they are mortal, and made appear 
that the bodies of Men are ſpent upon their 
uſe. Bur if nothing faperiour to Man be 
mortal (ſince he himfelf is the loweſt + 
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all Intelligent-beings, and for this reafon 
came of neceſſity into a mortal body, 
though immortal, and taking an organ of 
affinity with Brutes, convertes here upon 
earth) there can be no being which may 
abuſe our miſeries to its own luxury ; nay, 
nothing which may uſe us to gratifie an 
inordinate humour. 

Juſtice therefore and Order preſcribe 
rules of adminiſtration to that God which 
preſides over us. So that he can doe no- 
thing concerning us, but what tends to the 
leſkning of our wickedneſs, and the bring- 
ing us back to himſeclt. For he is con- 
cern'd for us asoften as we fall, as for thoſe 
which are near of Kin to him. So that 
is rightly faid that men only are apt to 
be reclaim'd by modeſty, puniſhment 
and diſgrace. For a rational Creature only 
has a ſenſe of Juſtice. We therefore who 
are at ſo great a remove from the nature 
of brutes, thould: have a far diſtant way of 
adminiſtration. For the; law of Providence 
agrecable to the: nature of the Univerſe, 
and in the fame order as every thing had 
its fubſiſtence from God, fo it partakes of 
his providence. 

Now all the Souls of men feem to be 
produced by God himſclt particularly, 
whereas of Brutes he produced only the 

kinds, 
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kinds, committing them over to the P/a- 
ſlick vertue of Nature, according to Plato 


and 7imeus the Pythagorean, who will 
have nothing mortal to be the immediate 


produttion oft God, and that the fouls of 


Men are made of the ſame temperament 
with the Mundane gods, Demons and [1- 
luſtrious Heroes ; and therefore that Pro- 
vidence is conſpicuous in every man after 
what manner he is diſtant trom them 
there, after what manner he aſpires to 
them, after what manner he , lives here, 
and after what manner he depprts hence 
thither. - None of ali which is|to be done 
concerning an irrational nature} For net 
ther can that come to God which is not 
to be wrought on by moral perſwaſions ; 
- neither can that converſe upon earth 
which isnaturally an heavenly plant, nei- 
ther is it apt to be tranſlated into its pro- 
pcr Orb. 

And ſo much by way of Apology to Malc- 
contents, who endeavour to undermine 
the being of Providence ; to whom this 
is fit to be ſaid over and above, that the 

teſt argument of a rational and con- 
idering frame of mind, is to ENDURE 
AFFLICTIONS PATIENTLY , which 
not only alleviates the preſent miſery, 
but prevents future trouble. But ny 
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doe you by Impatience but add Impicty, 
the greateſt ot evils, to your other la- 
bours, and render your griet more pun- 
gent by thinking, that you ſuffer unde- 
lervedly > Willnot he that is fick bemuch 
more ſo if he vexes and pines at his ſick- 
neſs? We ſhould not theretore tret at the 
recompenſe of our deſerts, leſt by our ill 
deportment -under the preſent Calamity 
we contract a habit of a worſe. 

And this alſo is worth conſidering, that 
if any one who is fallen into Poverty, 
BEAR IT MEEKLY, beſides the abatc- 
ment of his grief by it, he ſhall find ſome 
other ſolace and relief. Partly becauſe 
his own diſcretion being not diſturb'd 
with grief, will be the more able and ex- 
pedite to procure him convenient main- 
tenance, and partly becauſe his neighbours 
admiring his prudence and courage , will 
ſupply him as far as they can, with things 
neceſſary to lite ; whereas the impatientand 
womanly peeviſh man in the firſt phce 
contributes to his own miſery, and then 
being bound up, and as it were benum'd 
with grief for his poverty, he becomes 
altogether unapt either to help himſelf, 
or to be relievd by the contributions of 
his neighbours ; and it any throw him 
lomething by way of alms, that aggravates 
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his diſcontent as an exprobration of his 
poverty. 

From what has been faid it appears, 
that 'tis our intereſt as well as duty, to 
BEAR all ill events PATIENTLY, aſcri 
bing the cauſe of them to the perverſneſs 
and obliquity of our own minds, and con- 
ſidering withall, that ſince there is a Pro: 
vidence, he that is now good cannot be 
negle&ed, whatever old marks he bears of 
the divine diſpleaſure. For the very ac: 
quiſt of vertue carries with it an abate- 
ment of affliction, but by the care of 
Providence an utter riddance and delivery 
from it. For 'twas our own wickednels 
and the divine judgment conſequent up- 
on it, which brought upon us our Ca- 
lamitics, which again in like manner 
arc remov'd by our amendment and the 
law of Providence, which frees them 
from evil, who give themſelves up to 
what is good. Such weighty Precepts 
do theſe Verſes afford us, which conduce 
to- ground us in the firſt rudiments of 
Vertue. For they ſeem to contain the 
moſt true meaſures of Providence, Fate, 
and liberty of Will, whereby this diſcourſe 
has re&tifi'd the trouble ariſing from the 
ſeeming inequality of things, and bas de- 
monſtrated throughout, that God is no 

way 
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way the cauſe of Evil. Which it you 
join with what went before, the reſult 
of the whole diſcourſe will be one entire 
confirmation of the Eternity of the Soul. 
For his exhorting to the exerciſe of Ju- 
ſtice, to courage in Death, and to a libe. 
ral uſe of Riches, ſerves to ſhew that the 
Soul does not dye with the Body, Bur 
it ſeems alſo requiſite to our enduring the 
DIVINE FORTUNE, and our being 
able to cure our ſelves, that the Soul be 
not generated with the Body ; as to that, 
is apparent from both that the Soul is 
above generation and corruption, of a 
diſtin& nature from the body, and in its 
own nature Eternal. For 'tis as impoſſi- 
ble that ſhould laſt for ever whoſe pro- 
duftion was dated from ſome time, as that 
that ſhould be capable of Corruption which 
ſubſiſted from Eternity. If therefore 
after the diſſolution of che body, the ſurvi- 
ving Soul of man is obnoxious to punaſh- 
ment and judgment, and receives juſt re- 
tributions according to the things done in 
the body; and if laſtly that cannot always 
remain which began in ſome time, it 1s 
cvident that the Soul did exiſt betore all 
time. And thus the Soul of man is found 
among the eternal Works of God, and in 
this reſpeR alſo partakes of the divine like- 
neſs. F 2 But 
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But becauſe we have inſiſted ſuffcient- 
ly on this, 'tis high time to conſider what 
tollows. 


MANY GOOD AND BAD DISCOUR- 
SES PROCEED FROM MEN, 
WHICH NEITHER ADMIRE O©O- 
VERMUCH, NOR YET UTTER 
LY DISDAIN. BUT IF ANY 
SPEAK UNTRUTH GIVE WAY 
WITH MILDNESS. 

Oft good and ill do in diſcourſe unite, 

Be not too apt tadmire, nor yet tol ſlight. 

But if through error any ſpeak amifs, 

Endure't with mildnueſs 


The will of man not being always ſet 
either upon good orevil begets diſcourſe fa. 
vouring of both in conformity to its con- 
trary atfeftions, whence it comes to paſs 
that ſome diſcourſes are true, ſome good, 
ſome bad and ſome falſe. Which varicty 
requires deſcretion of judgment ; that we 
may chuſe the good and refuſe the bad, 
ſo that we be neither prejudicd againſt 
all diſcourſe by eondemning the bad, nor 
ſwallow down any thing without diſtin- 
ction out of greedineſs atter what is good. 
For by prejudice we often deprive our 
{elves of the benefit of good, and by too 

great 
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great eagerneſs of hearing, we ſuck in 
the hidden poyſon of evil diſcourſes. We 
muſt theretore uſe our appetite of hearing 
with the beſt diſcretion, that ſo our de- 
fire may bring us to hear all, but our diſ- 
cretion may refuſe what 15 not good. So 
ſhall we keep the Pythagorick Precept, 
neither too vehemently moved at bad dif 
courſes, nor taking if all without diſtinc- 
tion, becauſe diſcourſes. Nor onthe ſame 
account abſtaining from good ones. For; 
we do not embrace the good becauſe dif. 
courſes, but becauſe true, nor condemn 
the bad for any other reaſon than becauſe 
falſe. Nay, I may confidently attirmthat 
none are to be reckon'd among diſcourſes 
but what are true. For they only retain 
the dignity of the rational nature, being 
the offering of a mind diſpoſed to what 
is beſt, and in poſſeſſion of its proper or- 
nament. But talſe diſcourſes are indeed 
no diſcourſes at all. For fince they lead 
into Vice and Error, they not only dege- 
nerate from the ingenuouſneſs of dif- 
courſe, but are the voice of a Soul diveſt- 
ed of Reaſon and immercd in Paſſion. 
You're adviſed theretore, not to take in 
all, leſt you ſwallow that which 1s falle, 
nor to reject all, leſt you reject the good 
too. For *tis abſurd both ways, to hate 
F 3 the 
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the good with the evil, and to embrace 
falſhood for — of _ = we 
to com e , an 
arch to reduce it Y. ractice y 
to examin where and how tar it 15 confo- 
nant to truth. But againſt the falſe, 
to contend with force of argument, which 
is ſupplied from the rules deliverd in Le- 
gick tor the diſcerning of truth; and 
when we can overthrow what 1 falſe, 
not to doe it with violence and rudeneſs, 
but to follow the truth with mildneſs,with 
decent reprehenſions to cdhfute falſhood 
and in the wordsof the Verſe, to GIVE 
WAY WITH MILDNESS; by which 
we arenot commanded to yield the Cauſe 
(as they ſay) but to hear without Paſſion. 
For when he bids us GIVE WAY TO 
FALSHOOD WITH MILDNESS, he 
does not mean that we ſhould embrace it, 
bur only give it a patient hearing, and 
not to count it ſuch a ſtrange thing if 
men fall off ſometimes from truth. For 
humane nature lies open to a multitude 
of erroneous opinions when it does not 
clokly adhere to its common Notices. 
'Tis no wonder therefore (lays the Verſe) 
if a man never imbucd with the princi- 
ples of truth, nor of any experience, affert 
opinions contrary to truth, Nay on the 
con- 
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contrary, 'twou'd be a wonder if a man 
who is both untaught and unpractisd in 
diſpute; ſhould ſtumble on truth by 
chance, we ſhould therefore hear thoſe 
that err with allowance, and learn by 
their defects what evils we our ſelves are 
free from, who being by the community of 
nature ſubject to the ſame paſſions, are 
yet privilegd from them by the Preſer- 
vative of knowledge. Beſides, the very 
courage and confidingneſs of knowledge, 
conduces much to mildneſs. For the 
mind which comes ſufficiently provided 
toengage inthedetence of truth, can calm- 
ly ſtand the ſhock of falſe opinions, ha- 
| tr in the conſideration of 
truth whatever might be alledg'd againſt 
it. What can diſturb ſuch a man as un» 
anſwerable? His very confidence will ſug- 
geſt thoughts to him for the contutation 
of error. The knowing man theretore, 
will learn quietneſs and ſedateneſs, not 
only from his morality , but trom his 
very confidence. 

And ſo much for that Prudence which 
is to be uſed in diſtinguiſhing Diſcourſes. 

Next comes the habit of declining De- 
= (neceſſary to a wiſe man) to be trea- 
ted of. 


F 4 BUT 
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BUT OBSERVE WHAT I TELL YOU 
IN EVERY THING; LET NO 
MAN INTICE YOU EITHER BY 
WORDS OR DEEDS, TO DOE OR 
SAY ANY THING WHICH IS NOT 
PROFITABLE TO YOU. 

— But be ſure of this 

That none by word or attion you intice 

To doe, or ſpeak to your own prejudice. 


This Precept isof general extent, and is 
equivalent with another betore mentiond, 


in theſe words, 


Whether with others, or alone you are; 
And of all things,your ſelf learn to revere. 


From filthy attions at all times ware 


For he who has learnt to ſtand in awe 
of himſelf, and dares not commit any fil- 
thy aCtion cither in ſolitude, or in com- 
pany ; nay, and affords not the leaſt en- 
tertainment to any ſuch thing even in his 
very imagination, out of reverence to the 
guardian reaſon which is within, this man 
is he, who is able to hear this, LET 
NONE DECEIVE YOU EITHER BY 
WORD OR ACTION. Far he only is 


above all Impoſture and Fallacy , who 
know - 
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knowing that he has the dignity of a man, 
ſuffers hunſelf neither to be wheedled with 
flattery, nor dejected with threats, whe- 
ther he has to deal with friends or enemies. 

Now the ways of DECEPTION are 
either by words or aQ.ions. The former 
conſiſts in Flatteries and Threatnings, the 
latter in ſetting betore us Bribes and Pu- 
niſhments. 

Againſt all theſe we ſhould have our 
minds fortifid with right reaſon, that we 
be neither charm'd nor inflaved either 
by Pleaſure or Pain, which on all ſides 
aſſault our Conſtancy. For when right 
reaſon, which is within, has ſet on both 
ſides thoſe two invincible keepers, Tem- 
perance and Fortitude, to guard the Soul, 
it will ſecure us from being DECEIV'D 
either by the ſmooth inſinuations of 
things pleaſing, or the dread of things 
terrible, which even temper of mind 1s 
accompany'd with that exact juſtice which 
we were above exhorted to excrciſe in 
Decd and Word. By this means, none 
will be ever able to perſwade us to ict fall 
a word, or commit an action that 15 not 
conſonant to right feaſon. For 'tis mani- 
teſt that if we ſtand moſt in awe of our 
ſelves, none will appear to us more 
venerable or more dreadtull than our 

{clves, 
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ſelves, that we ſhould be induced to ſpeak 
or doe any thing beſides our duty. For 
both are prejudicial to the mind, and 
what is hurtfull to thatcan never be for 
our advantage, ſince our minds are pro- 
rly we our ſelves. This therefore is to 
be diligently heeded, WHICH IS NOT 
PROFITABLE TO YOU. Where the 
firſt word is to be referd to what you pro- 
perly are. If then this be the thing en- 
joyn'd, that none deceive you by Word 
or Deed, todoe or ſpeak what will not be 
tor your Profit, and if by YOU, is un- 
deritood the reaſonable Soul, you will 
not let any one (if youre wiſe) injure your 
rational nature, which is your ſelf. For 
'tis your Soul which is YOU, this which 
you ſee is but your body. Thus diſtin- 
guiſhing, you will prevent confuſion of 
natures, and find out wherein humane 
nature truly conſiſts, if you take neither 
your body nor the things without for 
your own, and if you never contend on 
their account as for your ſelf, leſt you be 
drawn to the love of your body or of 
riches. For when we know not what we 
our ſelves are, we ſhall be alſo ignorant 
of that which we care for, and thall te 
apt to be concern'd for any thing rather 
than our ſelves, whom we ſhould make 
our 
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our chiefeſt care. For if that which uſes 
the body is the Soul, and the body ſerves 
only as an inſtrument for that, and if o- 
ther things are invented to help the frail 
nature ot this inſtrument, it is apparent 
thar what is firſt and principal ſhould be 
firſt and principally cared tor, and the 
ſecond in ſubordination to the firſt. 
For this reaſon a wiſe man will not be 
igent of his health, not out ofa princi- 
regard to his body, but that he ma 

accommodate it to the uſe of his mind, 
and render it apt to obey its operations 
with all readineſs and expediteneſs. And 
in the laſt place, he will take care of the 
lait, ordering the things that are withour 
to the welfare of the inſtrument. 'Tis the 
Soul therefore which is his chief, and 
perhaps only care, ſince the care of things 
ſubordinate to it tends to its advantage. 
Now every thing which is contrary to 
vertue comes under the notion of WHAT 
IS NOT PROFITABLE TO YOU. For 
to whom Vertue is profitable , to him 
what is contrary to Vertue will be unpro- 
fitable. He counſels you theretore to ſum- 
mon together all the aids of Vertue, when 
he enjoyns younot togive ear to him that 
endeavours to ſeduce you from your 1n- 
tegrity by whatever mcthods he tries to 
doe it. For 
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For example, not if a Tyrant lure you 
with promiſes, or confirm them 1n reali- 
ty, not if he terrifies you with threats, 
or offers violence by tortures ; not if he 
hide his fraud under the mask of Cour- 
telic, let him ſeduce your Soul from 
WHAT IS PROFITABLE. 

Now the only ehings that are profita- 
ble to it, are Truth and Vertue. You 
ſhall therefore be out of the reach of all 
FRAUD, it knowing your own eſſence, 
both what it is, and what it naturally re- 
ſembles, you have always a ſpecial care 
of the image which it bears: and it you 
look upon whatſoever perverts you from 
this likeneſs, as the greateſt damage you 
are capable of. For this is the very thing 
WHICH IS NOT PROFITABLE TO 
YOU, which ſeduces you from the like- 
neſs of God. And fince that is moſt for 
our intereſt whatſoever promotes thus like- 
neſs, I would fain know what any one 
can offer to us of fuch moment or value, 
that we ſhould quit” our deſire of being 


like God for its fake? Is it the giving ot 


riches? or 1s it the taking them away ? 
But alas, theſe we have learnt to deſire or 
retuſe as right reaſon ſhall dictate to us. 
Neither are we ignorant of the uncertain- 
ty of their poſſctſion. What if they ef- 
cape 
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cape the hands of the Thief, how many 
other ways are there of loſing them? To 
which we will add one more, which is, 
to exchange riches tor a voluntary pover- 
ty joyn'd with honeſty, quitting them 
for a good cauſe, and redeeming our Ver- 
tueat as great a rate, as he woukl doc us 
harm\who endeavours to ſpoil us of it. 
But he will ſet before us torments and 
death. This is eafily anfwerd. 'Tis not 
we which ſhall ſuffer theſe things, if we 
preſerve what is our own; but 'tis the 
Body only which ſuffers all the injury. 
The Body, which by dying, ſuffers no- 
thing contrary to its nature. For it 1s by 
nature ſubject to death, ſection, and in- 
finite other injuries, which every diſcaſc 
can inflict more than a Tyrant. 

Why therefore do we ſo much beſtir 
our ſelves, to fly thoſe things which we 
cannot avoid ? why, rather don't we pre- 
ſerve that which is in our power, to keep 
inviolable 2 what 'by nature is mortal, 
can by no art be exempted from appoin- 
ted death, but what we have immortal 
(which is our Soul, our ſclves) we can 
adorn with Vertue, if we faint not at the 
threats of death, which when we under- 
go 'on a juſt account, we may make a 
Vertue of the neceſſity ot Nature by a 

right 
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right cle&tion. Theſe are the great things 
which one man can inflift upon another, 
But the inner receſſes of the Soul are ſub- 
ject to none, but free, if we our ſelves 
will, if we do not out of an inordinate 
paſſion for the body and things without, 
enſlave our liberty, ſelling rhe good of 
our ſouls for a Momentary life and riches. 

Theſe are the things which the Pre- 
cept under conſideration ' commands us 
always to obſerve, by which the ſtabili. 
ty and conſtancy of Vertue is ſeald up 
and confirm. on 

Let usnow proceed to other Precepts of 
the ſame unporrt. ny 


ADVISE BEFORE ACTION THAT 
NO FOLLY INSUE; HE IS A MI- 
SERABLE MAN THAT DOES OR 
SPEAKS WHAT 1S INCONSIDE. 
RATE. THAT DOE WHICH WILL 
NOT TROUBLE YOU AFTER: 
WARDS. 

Think before att ion, Folly to prevent, (ment, 

Raſh words and atts, are their own pariſh 

That doe which done,after you'T ne'r repent. 


Prudence of Counſel brings forth Ver- 
tues, pertefts them and preſerves them, 
being 
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being at once their Parent, Nurſe and 
Guardian. For when we calmly deli- 
berate after what manner we ſhould live, 
then we chuſe the beauty of Vertue. And 
when upon deliberation we reſolve gene- 
rouſly to encounter all Agonies on the 
account of Vertue, and accuſtom our 
ſelves to the poſſeſſion of it, wee keep 
our minds uncorrupt in all the ſtorms of 
Calamity, not at all ſtartled or diſmay'd 
by tumults from without, ſo as to change 
our purpoſe, or think any courſe of lite 
happy beſidesthat which we once conclu- 
ded beſt for its ſelf. So that there are three 
offices of good counſel. 1. The election 
of the belt life. 2. The exerciſe of that 
which we have choſen. 3. A conſlant 
obſervation of what is once well reſolv. 

The firſt of theſe is that reaſon which 
goes betore ation, and is the principle 
of aCting, 

The middle is the reaſon with the 
action, . which accommodates every thing 
that is done to the preceding principles. 

The third is the reaſon in the action, 
which examines all that is done, and 
judges of its right performance. 

But the excellency of good Counſel 
ſhines throughout, partly by bringing 
torth vertues, partly by nouriſhing, and 


partly 
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partly by preſerving and guarding them. 

So that in this conſiſts the beginning, 
middle and end of our Vertues, by this 
alone our ills are remov'd and our ver. 
tues perfected. For our nature being ra- 
tional, and conſequently capable of deli- 
beration, when by its own will it 1s led 
either to good or bad Counſels, then the 
life which is according to nature preſerves 
its eſſence, but an eleftion of Evil cor- 
rupts it as far as tis poſſible. The corrup- 
tion of an immortal being is Vice, the 
Parent of which is want of Counſel, 
which the Verſe exhorts you to avoid, 
THAT fo FOLLY MAY NOT IN- 
SUE. Now FOLLY is all one with Mi- 
ſery and Vice. For HE IS A MISER- 
ABLE MAN THAT SPEAKS OR 
DOES INCONSIDERATELY. But it 
you deliberate betore you aCt, you wall 
never be guilty of any fooliſh word or 
action, which they mult needs be involv'd 
in who are guilty of unadviſedneſs. For 
Repentanceargues the weakneſs of Elect 
on, when Experience only convinces of 
the damage, as good Counſel produces a 
firm ele&ion, thewing the profitableneſs 
of the action. 

The profitableneſs, I fay, not in rela- 


tion to the Body or any thing withour, 
| but 
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but to our ſelves, to whom it 1s com- 
manded to ADVISE BEFORE ACTION, 
and to doe ſuch things as will occaſion 
us (that is our Souls) no after trouble. For 
what advantage will it be by Perjuries, 
Murthers, or any other evil actions, to 
encreaſe our ſtore of outward things, 
and in the mean time to be poor within, 
to want the good of the Soul? and then 
either to be inſenſible of this, and fo to 
aggravate the evil, or it our Conſcience 
be awaken'd to a ſenſe of what we have 
done , to be torturd in our ſpirit, to 
dread the puniſhment of Hell, and to 
ind no other remedy to cure our miſe- 
ry, but by taking SanCtuary at Annihi- 
lation. 

So apt 1s he to cure one Evil by ano- 
ther, who ſolaces himſelf in his wicked 
neſs, with the utter deſtruction ot his 
Soul, and thinks himſelf worthy that no- 
thing of him ſhould remain atter death, 
that he may eſcape Judgment. For it a 
wicked man might have his will his Soul 
would not be immortal, to avoid punith- 
ment. He therefore endeavours to pre- 
vent the Judge of Hell, by adjudging 
himſelf to death, as if a wicked Soul were 
not fit ſo much as to be. And this fen- 
tence which he gives on himſelt _— 
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his inconſiderateneſs well enough, where- 
by he was at firſt betray'd into fin. But 
the Judge oft Hell who does Juſtice ac- 
cording, to the rule of Truth, will not 
ſentence his Soul not to be, but not to 
be wicked, and will endeavour to abate hi 
wickedneſs by applying Caſtigations for 
the cure of Nature, as Phylicians heal 
Malign Ulcers by Scarityings and Sear 
ings. Then he will take vengeance of 
the faults, endeavouring to blot out the 
wickedneſs of the Soul by Repentance 
Not annihilating its ſubſtance, but rather 
by purging away the paſſions whereby it 
was corrupted, reducing it to its primi 
tive ſtate. For the Soul of Mans in dan 
ger of loſing its being, when diverted to 
that which 1s contrary to its nature. But 
when recalld to that which is according 
ro its nature, it renews as it were the 
leaſe of its very nature, and re-aſſume 
that purity of being which was corrupt- 
ed by the mixture and droſs of the Pall: 
ONSs. p 

It ſhould therefore be our greateſt en- 
deavour not to ſin at all, but if we fall 
into a, fant to betake our ſelves to 
Juſtice loveraign Medicine, rect: 


tying our Ul Counſel by the help of bet 
ter. For when we fall from our integrity 
we 
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we are re-inſtated into it by a juſt Re- 
but F pentance, when we admit the divine Cor- 
ac. F rection. | 
not Now Repentance 1s the very beginning 
to F of Philoſophy, the avoidance of all FOOL-= . 
his # ISHYWORDS AND ACTIONS, and the 
tor BY firſt preparation to a lite not to be re- 
ical B pented of. For he that adviſes well be- | 
car BF fore he enters upon action, does not fall 
- Ol BF into ſurpriſing troubles, neither is he ig- 
the Y norant that many of his enterpriſes may 
nce. © have an unwelcom iſſue, but yet he Mill 
her | conſents to his preſent lot, and examines 
y 'F fortuitous events. So that he does not 
mF overlook real good out of a greedy ex- 
Jan pectation ef that which is fo calld, or 
| to commit any evil through fear of the con- 
Bu trary, but having his mind always intent 
ling upon the Law ot God, ſquares his lite ac- 
the cordingly. 
mes But that you may know he is a miſer- 
upt-E able man that ſpeaks and acts inconlide- 
al-Y rately, ſce how Medea in the Tragedy 
laments her ſelf, who when through ex- 
en-F ceſs of love, ſhe had unadviſedly beiray'd 
fallF her Country, furrender'd up her ſelf to a 
$10 Stranger, but afterwards ſighted by him, 
&t-Y ſhethought her burthen inſupportable, and 
bet-F breaks out into this Imprecation, 
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Thunder and Lightning on this head deſcend. 


Then ſhe unravels all the wicked aCtions 
of her life ; then ſhe INCONSIDERATE- 
LY wiſhes what is done were undone, 
and at laſt madly endeavours to cure one 
evil with another. 

Andif you have a mind to ſee Homer 
Agamemnon , you have him crying out 
under the penance of. his inordinate anger, 


I am diſturbd, my Heart is from me tory. 


And then he quenchd the fire of his 
eyes, Which was at firſt kindled with 
paſſion, with a ſhowr of tears. 

Such is the whole lite of an INCON. 
SIDERATE man, who by reaſon of con- 
trary paſſions is liable to various changes. 
He 1s odious in proſperity, pititull in ad- 
verſity, headlong in hope, and dejected 
in fear. In a word, he that is void of 
good Counſel changes his mind with 
every blaſt of fortune. 

Leſt therefore our lite ſhould prove 
ſuch a ſad Tragedy by aCting and ſpeak- 
ing inconſiderately, let us n; right rea- 
ſon as our guide in all things, imitating 
that of Socrates, I can hearken to none ot 

mine 
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mine butmy reaſon. Now all that may 
come under the notion of ours, though 
not of our ſelves, which ſerves to the uſe 
of reaſon, (viz.) Anger, Deſire, Senſe, 
and the Body it ſelf, which is given as 
an inſtrument to theſe faculties ; none of 
which (as he fays) ſhould be follow'd 
but right reaſon, that is, the rational part 
of us when diſpoſed according to nature. 
For this is able to diſcern what is to be 
SAID and DONE. Now to att accord- 
ing to the dictates of right reaſon, is the; 
fame as to obey God. For the rationa 
nature being oncerais'd to the poſſeſſion of 
its native brightneſs, wills and acts accor- 
ding to the determinations of the divine 
law and pleaſure, and the holy Soul that 
thus participatesof the Deity, becomes in 
every thing conformable to the mind of 
God, and trames the whole ſyſtem and 
comprehenſion of its ations, by the con- 
du&t and guidance of that eternal Splen- 
dor. But tis not ſo with the Soul con- 
trariwiſe diſpoſed, which knows not God, 
walksin the dark and as it were at a ven- 
ture, being deſtitute of the only rule of 
good, God and Reaſon. So many and fo 
great are the advantages of good Counſel. 
Add to the other advantages of Precon- 
ſultation, that it cuts off the cauſes of 
G 3 uncer 
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uncertain opinions, recovers us to know- 
ledge, and procures us the moſt pleaſant 
and beſt lite, as appears from \what en- 
ſues, wg 


DOE NOTHING WHICH YOU DO 
NOT UNDERSTAND,BUT LEARN 
WHAT IS DECENT, AND SO YOU 
WILL LIVE THE MOST PLEA. 
SANT LIFE. 

That which you know not, do not under. 
take, 

But learn what's fit, if Life youll pleaſant 


make. 


Not to attempt any thing which we 


are ignorant of, is the only way to keep 
us from ſinning. But to learn the things 
which conduce to the beſt life, does not 
enly ſecure us from fin, but ſerves to 
rettifie our actions. For Intelligence re. 
moves all precipitancy of opinion, and the 
polleſſion of Science gives expediteneſs of 
attion. Now both theſe are excellent 
things, not to be ignorant that we are 
ignorant, and to know what we do 
not, which isattended with the BEST and 
MOST PLEASANT LIFE. Such is that 
which is freed from Opinion, and reple- 
niſl'd with Science, when we are not 


puff'd 
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puff'd up with a conceit of what we do 
not know; but are willing to learn what 
is worth learning. And thoſe things 
alone are fo, which lead us to the like- 
neſs of God, which make us deliberate 
before action, that folly be not commitr- 
ted, which will not ſuffer us to be ſedu- 
ced by any, either by word or deed, 
which quahfie us to diſtinguiſh occaſio- 
nal diſcourſes, which perſwade us to bear 
=_—y and to heal the divine" fortune, 
which inſtruct us how to undergo Death 
and Poverty, to exerciſe Juſtice, Tem- 
perance and Continence, which declare 
to us the laws of Friendſhip and the ho- 
our due to Parents ; laſtly, which in- 
form us in the true way of honouring the 
Superior beings. 

Theſe and ſuch like are the things 
which the preſent diſcourſe recommends 
to us as FIT to be learnt, which are at- 
tended with the MOST PLEASANT 
LIFE. For the vertuous man has alſo his 
pleaſures, but they are ſuch as are not 
to be repented of, and which imitate 
the ſolidity and permanency of Vertue. 
For all pleafare is the Companion of ac- 
tion. For it has no ſubliſtence of its 
ſelf, but accompanies us in our doing ſuch 
and ſuch things. 

G 4 Hence 
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Hence'tis that the worſer aCtions are ac. 
company'd with the worſer pleaſures, and 
vertuous actions with good pleaſures. So 
that the good man does not only excel the 
wicked man in what is good, but has alſo 
the advantage of him even in pleaſure, for 
whoſe ſake alone he is wicked. For as 
much as one diſpoſition is more excellent 
than another, ſo much is one pleaſure 
more cligible than another. 

Since then a life orderd according to 
the rules of Vertue, and adhering to the 
divine likeneſs, is truly divine, but that 
which is ſpent in wickedneſs, is brutiſh 
and without God ; it is plain, that the 
pleaſure of a good man imitates that di- 
vine Complacency which waits on God 
and heavenly minds, but the pleaſure of 
a wicked man (to give them a common 
name for once) amounts to no more than | 
the gratification of a Sottiſh Appetite, / 
the entertainment of a Bealit, 

Pleaſures and Sorrows are put in our 
reach, from whoſe fountains whoſoever 
draws both whence, when, andas much as 
le ought is an happy man, but he that 
knows not the meaſures of theſe, is em- 
þhatically miſerable. 

Thus therefore the life which is freed 
from Opinion, is only void of fin, but 

that 
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that which is well fraught with Science 
is happy an1 perte&t, the MOST PLEA- 
SANT AND BEST LIFE. Let us never 
therefore doe what we KNOW NOT, 
nor what we know, when we ought nor. 
For Ignorance leads into wickedneſs, but 
Knowledge ſeeks out a convenient ſeaſon. 
For there are many good things which by 
change of time become evil. 

Let us therefore mind the order of the 
Precept, which by reſtraining us from 
action keeps us ſinleſs, and by exhorting 
us to learn not all things promiſcuouſly, 
but only what's FIT, leads us to the moſt 
excellent aftions. For goodneſs of ation 
does not conſiſt barely in not ſinning, but 
in KNOWING WHAT'S FIT; the for 
mer is effefted by the purgation of Opi 
nion, the latter by the preſence of Know- 
ledge. But if not finning be accounted 
well doing, ſee what will accrue to you, 
SO SHALL YOU LIVE THE MOST 
PLEASANT LIFE. But what's that? which 
derives its pleaſure from Vertue. In which 
both honeſty and pleaſure concur. It there 
fore what's goodand what's pleaſantbe ſing. 
ly defirable,what will they be when a 
He tells you, THE MOST PLEASANT 
LIKE. For he that chuſcs pleaſure with 
filthineſs, although for a while he be 

ſweetly 
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ſweetly entertain , yet at haſt through 
the filthineſs annex'd to his enjoyment, 
he is brought to a painfull repentance. 
Bur he that prefers Vertue with all her la- 
bours and difficulties, though at firſt for 
want of uſe it fits heavy upon him, yet 
by the conjunttion of good, he alleviates 
the labour, and at laſt enjoys pure and 
unallaid pleaſare with his vertue. For 
if any filthy thing be done with plea- 
ſure, the pleaſure is ,gone, bur the {ſtain 
remains. So that of- neceſſity that he is 
moſt unhappy which is moſt wicked, and 
that moſt pleaſant which is moſt vertuous. 
And ſo much may ſuffice for this. But 
ſince the diſcipline and good uſage of the 
Body conduces to the pertetion of the 
Soul, obſerve what he ſubjoins. 


NEITHER OUGHT HEALTH OF 
BODY TO BE NEGLECTED, BUT 
A MEASURE IS TO BE OBSERVD 
IN DRINK, MEAT, AND EXER- 
CISE. AND I CALL THAT A 
MEASURE WHICH -DOES YOU 
NO PREJUDICE. 

Health is a thing you ought not to deſpiſe, 

In Diet uſe a Mean, and Exerciſe ; "fd 


And that's a mean, whence does no damage 


Since our mortal Body is given to 
us 


- 
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us as an inſtrument whereby to lead a 
life here upon earth, we ſhould neither 
pamper it with immoderate delicacy, nor 
yet pinch it by ſubſtraction of neceſſa- 
ries. For both are equal impediments, 
and alike take away its uſctulneſs. So 
that we are exhorted by the Verſe to 
treat our bodies moderately, and not to 
e&t them when either they grow in- 
ſolent and rebellious, or when diſcompo- 
ſed with ſickneſs, that being kept in a 
good natural temper, they may yield obe- 
ience to our Souls which preſide over 
them without impediment. That which 
uſes is the Soul, and the thing uſed is 
the Body. The Artiſt theretore ſhoukd 
take care of the Inſtrument. For 'tis not 
enough that we will to uſe it, but we 
muſt take care that it be in a capacity of 
being ſerviceable to us. And fince its 
nature is under continual generation and 
corruption, and is nouriſh'd by repletion 
and evacuation, ſometimes aliment ſup- 
plying what is waſted, and ſometimes ex- 
erciſe retrenching ſuperfluities, there muſt 
be a MEASURE applicd to repletion and 
evacuation. Now this MEASURE is 
that proportion which adapts the ha- 
bit of the body to the thinking opera- 


- tions of the Soul, and conſequently has 
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regard to that degreed of HEALTH 
which becomes a Philoſopher. He will 
theretore chuſe ſuch exerciſe and nou- 
riſhment as ſhall neither pamper the body, 
nor too much divert it Com the motions 
of the mind. For hedoes not care for his 
body ſimply and abſolutely, but for his 
body ſerving his mind. Wherefore he re- 
fuſes an Athletick fare which conſults the 
body without the ſoul, and declines all that 
luxury which is call'd/ E»4ce9x/z, as oppo- 
ſite to the rational light of the ſoul. Butas 
far as a good habit of body will ſerve to 
diſcharge the labours of ſtudy and brave 
undertakings, he will endeavour to get it 
to himſelf, whoever intends to live pru- 
dently. For to him theſe words are di- 
rected,” I CALL THAT A MEAN 
WHICH DOES THEE NO HARM; 
as if he had ſaid, let not the MEASURE 
of bodily care hurt THEE who art all 
rational Soul. It becomes THEE who 
art an obſerver of the former precepts, to 
uſe ſuch Meat, Drink and Exerciſe which 
will render the body docil and manage- 
able to the works of Vertue, and which 
will not provoke the irrational part to 

throw off the rains of preſiding reaſon. 
Now we muſt ſtate the meaſure of ca- 
ring tor the body with the greater atten- 
tion, 
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tion, becauſe it contains the cauſe of all 
the motions which ariſe from it. - For if 
the Horſe ſtumbles 'tis through the ill 
management of the Rider. 

Now in aſſigning the MEASURE con- 
cerning the my he puts DRINK before 
MEAT, becauſe 'tis hardeſt to be tempe- 
rate in that, and becauſe it more diſor- 
ders the good habit of the body. And 
in the third place he puts EXERCISE, as 
that which corrects the fulneſs of diet, 
and makes way for wholſome Nouriſh 
ment. For theſe run in a Circle, Nou- 
riſhment and Exerciſe, Exerciſe and Nou- 
riihment. For good nouriſhment makes 
us able for exerciſe, and exerciſe mode- 
rately uſed conduces to nouriſhment , 
which begets a firm Conſtitution of body. 
But the MEASURE of theſe varies in 1c- 
veral perſons, according to the peculiar 
deſign which they propoſe to themſelves 
in caring for the body. For every one 
endeavours to make his body a ſervice- 
able inſtrument for what he engages in. 
The Wreitler for the motions of the Ring, 
the Husbandman for the labours of the 
Plough. One employs his body to one 
ſervice, another to- another. But what 
does the Philoſopher > what docs he aim 
at in the diſcipline of his body ? For what 

will 
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will hemake it inſtrumental rather than for 
Philoſophy and the labours of the Brain ? 
He will therefore ſo nouriſh and diſci- 
pline his body, that it may become the 
inſtrument ot Prudence, caring for his 
Soul in the firſt place, and for his Body 
only in ſubordination to that. For neither 
will he preter it before that which uſes it, 
nor altogether neglect it for the uſers ſake. 
But will rake care of it 1n its proper 
place, as of an inſtrument, referring the 
HEALTH of the. Body to the pertection 
of the Soul which uſes it; wheretore he 
will not nouriſh it with any thing in- 
differently, but only with things ficting, 
For thereare ſome things which we ought 
not to feed on, KTKuſe they dull the Sen- 
ſes and weigh down the Spirit which 1s 
kin to the Soul, to material and groſs 
affections. Of which he ſpeaks atter- 
wards, when he bids us abſtain with judg- 
ment from thoſe mcats which were men 
t.on'd in the book concerning the Luſtra- 
tions and Expiations of the Soul. 

Such as theſe he will altogether refuſe. 
And of thoſe rhings which he may cart, 
he will conſider the quantity and the 
ſeaſon, and as Hippocrates adviſes, will 
diligently attend to the ſeaſon of the year, 
the Country, Age, and ſuch like. Net- 

ther 
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ther will he inconſiderately fill himſelf 
with lawfull meats, neither will he indif- 
creetly preſcribe the ſame courſe of diet 
to Young and Old, Healthy and Sick, to 
a Novice in Philoſophy and a great Pro- 
ficient 1n it. 

All theſe are contain'd in the Pythage- 
rick MEASURE, when he adds, LET 
IT NOT HURT THEE. Fer all things 
that tend to the happy lite + a wite 
man, he reterrd in that ſhort (ay ing to 
the care of the Body, and ro what ae had 
faid betore concerning the health of the 
Soul, he adds, that THE HEALTH OF 
THE BODY IS BY NO MEANS TO 
BE NEGLECTED. $9 that - there he 
recommends the pertection of the Uler, 
here the preſervation of the Inſtrument ; 
joyn therefore this with the other, and 
you ſhall find, whoever you are t9 
whom the Precept is given, that to be 
the MEASURE of caring for the Body, 
WHICH DOES NOT HURT YOU, 
which does not hinder your Philoſopht- 
cal purpoſe, but help and further the pro- 
greſs.of the Soul in the ways of Vertue. 
He calls it the MEASURE of drinking 
and eating, becauſe he forbids all excets 
and defect, and recommends what is mid- 
dle and temperate. Whence 'tis eaſie to 

reltrain 
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reſtrain our Appetite, Sleep, Luſt and An- 
ger. For that which is here calld MEA- 
SURE, corrects all inordinateneſsin them, 
and removes whatever grieves and preſſes 
down the Soul aſpiring to God, wio is 
all mind. For it becomes the Soul in 
her addreſſes to the Eternal Mind, to be 
all calm and ſerene, and not to be diſturb'd 
with paſſionate Motions, but to have all 
well compoſed below, that ſhe may at- 
tend quietly upon the Contemplation of 
things above. This is that MEASURE 
WHICH DOES YOU NO HURT; 
this is that which at once curbs the Ap- 
petite, and yet conſults the good of the 
Inſtrument; this is that which diſcovers 
the vertue of the Soul, and yet diſſolves 
not the good temperament of the Body. 
For tis a part of Vertue to know how 
to preſerve the Inſtrument, and fit it for 
the uſe of a Philoſopher. 

But ſince the care of the Body conſiſts 
not only in ALIMENT and EXER- 
CISE, but there is need of many other 
things, ſuch as Cloths, Houſhold-ſtuff, 
and a Houſe tocontain all, and fince there 
is need alſo oft a MEASURE in theſe, 
which may remove luxury and ſordidneſs 
from the whole courſe of our lite, he 
with goodreaſon ſubjoins, 


AC- 
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ACCUSTOME YOUR SELF TO A 
CLEAN WAY OF LIVING WITH- 
OUT LUXURY, AND BEWARE 
HOW YOU DOE THOSE THINGS 
WHICH ARE OPEN TO CEN- 
SURE. DON'T SPEND HIGH OUT 
OF SEASON, LIKE ONE THAT 
KNOWS NOT WHAT IS MAGN 
FICENCE. NEITHER BE SORDID 
AND NIGGARDLY ; MEDIOCRE 
TY IS BEST IN ALL THINGS. 

Be Neat, but not Luxuricus in your Fare, 

How you incur mens Cenſure, have a care. 

Let not thy ſtate in ill tim'dTreats be ſpent, 

Like one that knows not what's Magnificent. 

Nor by a thrift untimely, rake too clean, 

Tis beſt in every thing to uſe a Mean. 


A MEASURE ( fays he) is good, not 
only in cating and drinking, bnt in all 
other things, as freeing us trom the {ins of 
Exceſs and Delc&t. For there may be much 
mmoderateneſs in ail thoſe things now 
mention'd. Partly by LUXURY , partly 
by SORDIDNESS. Both of thele are 
to be blamed as diſagreeable ro the man- 
nersof a Philoſopher, and deviating trom 
the right temperament of the body. For 
two much NEATNESS will flide into 

H LUX- 
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LUXURY and ſoftneſs, and too much 
Sparingneſs into SORDIDNESS and Slo- 
venlineſs. 
- That we may not therefore incur that 
by our NEATNESS, nor this by OVER 
SPARINGNESS, let us take to the mid- 
dle path, declining the Vices on both 
hands, and making one a remedy for the 
other. So uſing a SPARE DIET as net 
to be SORDID, and ſo again a NEAT 
way of living as not. to be LUXURI 
OUS. Let us theretorc preter a MEDI. 
OCRITY in all things which concern 
the body, chuſing that kind of Apparel 
which is NEAT and yet not DELICATE 
and fo every thing elle. For tis fit ſince 
the rational Soul preſides over the Body, 
that all things belonging to the body 
ſhould alſo be govern'd by Reaſon, which 
will neither approve LUXURY no 
SORDIDNESS, dictating that all thing 
ſhould be agreeable to its dignity. Leſt 
therefore it ſhould be ſeduced into LUX 
URY, it chuſes what is remote from 
DELICACY ; and leſt it ſhould be ac 
cuſtom'd to SORDIDNESS and deform 
ty, it chuſes NEATNESS. 
For example, Apparel not vile and beg 

ger'y' but clean and decent. Houſhold 

uft not of Gold and Silver, _ of- 
nary 
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dinary materials, an Houſe not adorn'd 
with coſtly Stones, nor of exceſſive beau- 
ty and grandeur, but anſwerable to the 
needs ot the body. 

In a word, NEATNESS throughout 
the whole life, exeludes LUXURY as 
ſuperfluous, and admits what is without 
LUXURY as chiefly ſubſervient to Ne- 
ceſſity. For both Cloths, Houſe and 
houſhold ſtuff are then moſt uſetull when 
competent and clean. For what nced of a 
great diſh when there's but little meat ? 
And to what purpoſe is a fordid one 
but to diſadvantage it > What need of an 
extraordinary great Houſe have they, 
who will live in one corner of it? and 
what is a ſordid houſe good for that is not 
fit to dwell in ? And fo in all other things 
you will find theſe two extremes utterly 
unuſetull. For both tranſgrefs the ME. 
DIOCRITY of uſe, and paſs into the 
boundleſineſs of deſire. 

Wherefore let all things in your life be 
oye with ſuch a MEAN as declines the 
bordering vices ACCUSTOM YOUR 
SELF ( fays he) TO A CLEAN WAY 
OF LIVING. 

Afterwards obſerving how prone we 
are to Luxury, he adds, WHICH IS 
WITHOUT- DELICACY. Which : 
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had faid at firſt, becauſe he forelaw an 
eaſy deſcent into Sordidneſs, he would 
have added CLEAN, always reſtraining 
the proclivity of Intemperance by oppo- 
ſing one to the other, that from the mix- 
ture of both may proceed a Maſculine 
way of lite, and ſuch as becomes a ratio: 
nal Creature. 

If we thus order our life, we ſhall ob- 
tain another great advantage. We ſhall 
decline CENSURE and ENVY, the con- 
ſtant adherents to Greatneſs ; it always 
- eyeing the golden MEAN, we never pro- 
voke our neighbours either to hate us 
for our LUXURY, or bhme us for our 
SORDIDNESS, to reprehend us as ſome. 
times profuſe and laviſh, and ſometimes 
inquiring into little things, which are be- 
neath our notice. For all theſe things 
will make us be tax'd with immodera- 
tion among thoſe we live with. For this 
is meant by the word ENVY, as if hehad 
ſaid, beware of doing any thing which 
juſtly expoſes you to the common blame. 

Now LUXURY and SORDIDNESS 
in life, are to be reckon'd among thoſe 
things which are deſcrvedly blamable by 
the Vulgar, and in expence of - Money, 
Profuſion and Stinginefſs. In the manage- 
ment theretore of all outward and ſecular 
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concerns, MEDIOCRITY and Liberality 
ſhould thew a prudent habit of mind, 
and a MEAN WHICH IS BEST IN 
ALL THINGS. For it becomes him 
who is a lover of tranquility, to ſkun all 
occaſions oft ENVY as much as he can, 
and to be as much afraid of provoking it, 
as of rouzing a ſleeping Lion, that he 
may make a proficiency in excellent things 
without diſturbance. 

Now the way to live an unenvy'd and 
inobnoxious life, is- to chuſe that which 
is ſlender and without Sordidneſs, and to 
decline that Pride which ariſes trom the 
ignorance of what is excellent, which is 
the mother of two evils, PROFUSION 
and UNSEASONABLE THRIFT. The 
former of which argues a diſſolute, the 
latter, a narrow Spirit. But Liberality 
avoids both, finding out what is becoming 
in Incomes and Expences,and ordering the 
whole Scheme of outward things accord- 
ing to right reaſon. 

And theſe are the direftions given in the 
Verſes concerning the beſt uſe of the 
Body and the things without, that fo the 
beauty of Vertue- may be ſeen even in 
theſe. ”y 

"_ the following Precept ſums up 
. j 
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DOE THOSE THINGS WHICH WILL 
NOT HURT YOU, AND CONST. 
DER BEFORE YOU ACT. 

Be not Miſchievous to your ſelf,\adviſe 

Before you att —-——— 


He has already uſed many expreſſions 
of this nature, and here he gives a Sum- 
mary of them all, adviſing to abſtain 
from HURTFULL. things, and to doe 
what is profitable, and that theſe may be 
diſtinguiſhid to REASON BEFORE AC- 
TION, what is to be done and what 
not. For then is the time for good Coun- 
fel when matters: are yet entire. And 
when he fays, WHICH WILL NOT 
HURT YOU, by YOU 1s to be under- 
ſtood that which is the true Man, or ra. 
tional Nature, and he that embraces the 
ſtudy of Wiſedom and aſpires to the di- 
vine Likeneſs, who knows whatſoever is 
contrary to right reaſon and the divine 
Law, and which hinders us from being 
like God. Now theſe are wont to be in- 
creasd upon us by the Converſation of 
thoſe among whom we live, by the ad- 
miniſtration of the Body joind to us, and 
by our Goods which are for our uſe. He 
* therefore that is inamourd with divine 
good, 
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good, ſhould take care how he is inticed 
to doe any thing which is not tor his ad- 
vantage, and how he indulges his body 
thoſe enjoyments which will coſt him a 
dear Repentance. 

Laſtly, how he embraces any thing 
which may take off his mind from the 
ſtudy of Wiſedom, and of which he will 
ſhortly after repent. 

The conſideration of all this ſhould 
put us forward in the courſe of vertu- 
ous living, that when we come to confcls 
what we have done, we may make up 
our Accounts with plcaſure. 

To which in the next place he ex- 
horts us. 


NEITHER ADMIT SLEEP INTO 
YOUR EYES TILL YOU HAVE 
THRICE RECOLLECTED EVERY 
SINGLE ACTION OF THE DAY. 
WHEREIN HAVE I TRANSGRES. 
SED? WHAT HAVE 1 DONE 
WHAT DUTY HAVE I OMiIT 
TED? RUN OVER THESE THINGS 
BEGINNING FROM THE FIRST, 
AND THEN IF YOU HAVE DONE 
EVIL, BE TROUBLED; IF GOOD, 
REJOYCE. 
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— And never let your eves 


The ſweet refreſhings of ſoft ſlumber 3 


Till you have thrice ſevere reflexions paſt 
On th attions of the day, from firſt to laſt. 
Wherein have I tranſgreſs'd? what done 
have I > 
What duty unperformd have I paſsd 
* : 
And if your ations ill on ſearch you find, 
, LetGrief; if good, let Foy poſſeſs your mind. 


In this place you ſhould collect together 
the ſenſe of all the foregoing Precepts, 
that ſo giving heed tothem asto the laws of 
God in th< inward judicature of the Soul, 
you my make a juſt examination 
what you ha'': done wellor ill. For low 
will our reaembrance reprchend us for 
doing ill, or praile us for doing well, un 
leſs the preceding Meditation receive 
ſome laws, according to which the whole 
tenour of our lilc ſhould be order'd, and 
to which we ſhould contorm the very pri- 
vate receſics of Conſcience all our lives 
Jong? He requires alſo that this examina- 
tion be daily repeated, that by continual 
returns of recollection, we may not be 
decciv'd in our judgment. 

The time which he recommends for 
this work, is about Even or Bed-time, that 
We 
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we may conclude the ation of the day 
with the judgment ot Conſcience, making 
the examination of our Converſation an 
Evening Song to God. WHEREIN 
HAVE I TRANSGRESSD? WHAT 
HAVE I DONE? WHAT DUTY HAVE 
I OMITTED? So ſhall we meaſure our 
lives by the rules above mentiond, if to 
the law of the mind, we joyn the judg- 
ment of reaſon. 

What then does the law of the Mind 
ſay 2 That we ſhould honour the more 
excellent Natures according to their Ef- 
ſential order, that we ſhould have our 
Parents and Relations in high eſteem, 
love and embrace good men, raiſe our 
ſelves above corporeal affections, every 
where ſtand in awe of our ſelves, care- 
fully obſerve juſtice, conſider the trailty 
of riches and momentary lite, embrace 
the lot which falls to us by divine judge4 
ment, delight in a divine trame of ſpirit, 
convert our mind to what is moſt excel. 
lent, love good diſcourſes, not lie open 
to impoſtures, not be ſervilely affected 
in the poſſeſſion of Vertue, adviſe before 
action to prevent repentance, free our 
ſelves from uncertain opinions, live with 
knowledge, and laſtly, that we ſhould 
adapt our bodics and the things without 

to 
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to the exerciſe of Vertue. Theſe are the 
things which the Law giving mind has 
implanted in the Souls of men, which 
when reaſon admits, it becomes a moſt 
vigilant Judge of it ſelf, in this manner, 
WHEREIN HAVE I TRANSGRESS'D? 
WHAT HAVE | DONE; And if after- 
wards ſhe finds her ſelf to have ſpent the 
whole day agreeably to the foregoing 
rules, ſhe is rewarded with a divine Com- 
placency. And if the find any thing done 
amiſs, the corrects her ſelt by the reſto. 
rative of an after admonition. 

Wherefore he would have us keep off 
Sleep by the readineſs and alacrity of Rea 
ſon. And this the body will caſily en- 
dure, if temperately dieted it has not 
contracted a neceſſity of ſleeping. By 
which means even our molt natural ap- 
petites are ſubjected to the empire of Rea- 
ſon. : 

DO NOT ADMIT SLEEP (ſays he) 
TILL YOU HAVE EXAMIN'D EVE- 
RY ACTION OF THE DAY. And 
whatis the form of examination ? WHERE.- 


IN HAVE I TRANSGRESY'D? WHAT 


HAVET DONE? WHAT DUTY HAVE 
[ OMITTED? For wegih two ways. 
By doing, what we ſhguld not, and by 


not doing what we ſhould. For 'tis .one 
thing 
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thing not to doe well, and another thing 
to commit Evil. One is a fin of Omiſli- 
on, and the other of Commiſſion. 

For inſtance, *Tis our duty to Pray, but 
not to Blaſpheme, tonouriſh our Paren 
but not to revile them. He that dots 
the former of theſe does what he ought, 
he that does the latter what he ought not. 
Though there is as much guilt in a' ſin 
of omiſſion, as in a ſin of co ON. 

He exhorts allo that we proceed me- 
thodically. in our examination from the 
beginning to the end, leaving nothing 
out in the middle, which is implied by 
the word, RUN OVER. Forottentimes 
change of order deceives the judgment, 
and makes us favourable to our ill ations 
through diſorder of memory. Beſides, 
a daily recolleCtion of our aCtions, begets 
care and ſtudiouſneſs of Converſation, 
and a ſenſe of our immortality. And 
this is worth our admiration, that when 
he bid us recolleCt, every thing, yet he 
added not, wherein have I done well? or 
what duty have I perform'd 2 But he 
turn'd the memory to what was a leſs oc- 
caſion of pride, requiring a ſcrutiny only 
of our ſins. And as for the Judge, he 
has conſtituted that which is mot juſt 
and impartial, and moſt intimate and do- 
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meſtick, the Conſcience, Right-reaſon, or 
a Man's felt, which he had before cau- 
tion'd us to ſtand in awe of above all 
things. For who can ſo admonuth ano- 
ther asevery mancan himſelf > For he that 
is at his own liberty will uſe the freedom 
of nature, and ſhake off the admonitions 
of - others, when he is not minded to 
follow them. But Reaſon which is with- 
in us, cannot chuſe but hear it ſelf. God 
has ſet this over usas a Guardian, Inſtruc- 
torand Schoolmaſter. And this the Verſe 
makes the Judge of the days action, ac- 
quieſces in its determination whether it 
condemns or approves it felt. For when 
it reads over what is done in the Regiſter 
of Memory, then looking to the exem+ 
plar of the Law, it pronounces it felt wor:- 
thy of honour or diſhonour. This courſe 
if daily follow'd perfetts the divine image 
in them that uſe it, leading them by ad- 
ditions and ſubtrattions to the beauty of 
Vertue, and all attainable perteCtion. For 
here end the inſtruftions about civil 
Vertue. 

He now procceds to the precepts which 
make us more particularly reſemble God. 
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LABOUR IN THESE THINGS, MEDI- 
TATE ON THESE THINGS, LOVE 
THESE THINGS. THESE WILL 
LEAD YOU INTO THE WAY OF 
THE DIVINE VERTUE. I SWEAR 
BY HIM WHO DELIVERED TO 
US THE QUATERNARY, THE 
FOUNTAIN OF ETERNAL NA- 
TURE. 

This doe, this think, to this your heart in- 
cline ; 

This way will lead you to the life di 
VINe. 

Believ't, I ſwear by him who did us ſhew 

The myſtery of Four, whence all things flow. 


What is ſaid here is the ſame with that 
in the Introduction, that prattick Philo- 
ſophy makes a man perfect in civil Vertue, 
but the ſpeculative makes him like God 
by the illumination of the mind throu 
truth, and that in reference to us leſter 
things ſhould always go before greater. 
For tis eaſier to uſe humane life with mo- 
deration, than to put it quite off, which 
may be done by wholly converting ones 
ſelf to Contemplation. And beſides, tis 
impoſlible to have- a ſecure and undul- 
turb'd poſſeſſion of truth, if the _ 
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faculties be not ſubjected to us by moral 
Vertue. For 1ince the rational Soul is of 
a middle nature between the pure mind 
and a privation of reaſon, then only can it 
inſeparably adhere to the mind above it, 
when being freed from the contagion of 
the inferiour paſſions, it touches them 
purely. And that it does when it does 
not comply with the brutiſh part or mor- 
tal body, but as another cares for things of 
another nature, beſtowing as, much care 
on the body as the divine Law requires, 
which does not permit us to throw it off, 
but commands us to ſtay till God ſhall fer 
us at liberty. 

Such a Soul therefore will ſtand in need 
of a twofold Vertue. Civil, which ſub- 
dues the brutiſh Appetite to interiour 
things, and Contemplative, which unites 
usto the divine excellency. 

Now of theſe two Vertues theſe Verſes 
are the middle term. 


This doe,” this think, to this your heart in- 
cline; 


is the concluſion of civil Vertue, and this 
other 


This way will lead you to the life drvine. 


13 
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is the beginning of Speculative knowledge. 
For it 1s declared by what follows, that 
he who has put off the brutiſh life, and 
as far as 'tis poſſible, has purifid himſelf 
from inordinate affeftions, and ſo from a 
Brute is becomea Man, will from a Man 
commence a God, as tar as humane Na- 
ture is capable. And that this is the end of 
Contemplative Truth, appears from the 
high hd noble concluſion of all in theſe 
Verles. 


So when unbody'd you ſhall freely rove 
In the unbounded regions above, 
Tou an Immortal God ſhall then commence, 


= Advancd beyond Mortality and Senſe. 


The holy Book ſhews us as we ſhall 
ſce anon, that we ſhall obtain a reſtitu- 
tion to our former ſtate, that is, be Ca- 
noniz'd by the practice of the Civil Ver- 
tues, and the knowledge of Truth enſu- 
ing upon it. 

But now to return to the Verſes before 
us, we will conſider whether by LA- 
BOUR, MEDITATION and LOVE, 
any other thing be meant, than that we 
apply our ſelves to the exerciſe of Vertue 
with the whole Soul. The Soul as ratio- 
nal has a threefold faculty. One whereby 


we 
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we learn, which he commands here to 
MEDITATE on theſe things. Another 
whereby we retain what we learn, which 
he exhorts to LABOUR in theſe things. 
And laſtly, another whereby weembrace 
what we know and retain, which he com- 
mands to LOVE theſe things. 

That therefore we might have all the 
faculties of the rational nature intent up- 
on the precepts of Vertue, from that 
which is apt to MEDITATE, he requires 
MEDITATION, from that which 1s apt 
to retain, LABOUR, and from that which 
is apt toembrace what is excellent, LOVE; 
that by the right application ot all theſe, 
we may arrive to a poſſeſſion and firm re- 
tention of Vertue, together with an adine- 
ring love towards it, which is attended 
with a divine hope that introduces the 
ſplendor of Truth, as he promiſes, when 
heſays, THESE WILL LEAD YOU IN- 
TO THE WAY OF THE DIVINE VER- 
TUE. That is, theſc things will make 
you like God by the certain knowledge 
of things. For by rightly conſidering the 
caules of things which are originally in 
God, we aſcend to the top of divine 
knowledge, which 1s tie very thing where- 
in our likeneſs to God does confiit. And 
this ſimilitude he calls che DIVINE VER- 
TUE 
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TUE as juſtly excelling the humane pre- 
miſed. 

Let the end of the firſt Verſes be the 
love of Wiſedom and Honeſty, and upon 
that foundation let the knowledge of 
Truth be ſuperſtrutted, which leads us to 
likeneſs of the divine Vertue, as is ſhewn 
in the enſuing diſcourſe. 

Furthermore, he confirms the neceſſity 
of their connexion by an Oath. For he 
ſwears very appoſitely, that the thorough 
poſſeſſion of humane vertue makes way 
tor the divine likeneſs. And whereas in 
the beginning he commanded us to dread 
an oath, his meaning was, that we ſhould 
torbear it in things contingent and of un- 
certain iſſue. For thoſe things are of 
{mall moment and caſual. So that 'tis net- 
ther juſt nor ſafe to ſwear in them, be- 
cauſe 'tis not in our power to bring them 
to paſs. But in thoſe things that are pre- 
ſent, of neceſſary connexion and of great 
moment, 'tis both ſate and decent to ſwear. 
For neither will the iſſue of the matrer 
deceive us (the things whereot we now 
{wear being connected by the laws of Ne- 
ceſlity) neither will the low groveling 
nature of the matter retuſe the divine Te- 
ſtimony. For Truth and Vertue are not 
in men only, but principally in the Gods. 

| More- 
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Moreover an Oath is uſed in the Pre- 
cept, becauſe ſo much honour is due to 
the Maſter of Truth, as to ſwear by him 
if confirmation of Doctrine require it. 
He thought it therefore not enough to 
uſe that ſolemn form, He has ſaid it, un- 
leſs he alſo ſwore by him that 'tis ſo. 

Now. by ſwearing he at once ſpeaks 
divinely of the connexion of the beſt ha- 
bits, and ſhews that the QUATERNA. 
RY is all one with God the Fountain of 
the Eternal order of things. But in what 
manner this QUATERNARY 1s God, 
you may eaſily find in the holy Book of 
Pythagoras, in which God is celebrated 
with this title, 7The Number of Numbers. 
For if all things that are ſubſiſt by his 
eternal Counſel, it is plain that Number 
in each ſpecies of Beings depends on the 
cauſe of them, and that the firſt Number 
is with him, and thence derived to us. 

Now the finite interval of Number is 
10. For he that willnumber farther, muſt 
go back again to x, 2, and 3,till by adding 
the ſecond Decad he makes 20, by addi 
the third 30, and fo on, till the tenth 
Decad being up, he comes to an 100. In 
the ſame manner he numbers an 100, and 
ſo by repeating the interval of 10, he 
may proceed to infinity. 


Now 
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Now all the virtue of 10 lies 1n 4, for 
before you come to the perfeftion ot 10, 
there is the ſame united perfe&tion 1n 4. 
For in the compoſition of 1 to 4, the 
whole colleftion will amount to 10. For 
1,2,3,4, make up 10. Beſides 4 is the 4- 
rithmetick middle between x and 7. For 
it exceeds and is exceeded equally, talling 
ſhort of 7 by 3, and by 3 exceeding x. 
For the properties of an nite and a Sep- 
tenary are the moſt excellent of all. 

An ©nite, as the beginning of all num- 
ber, has the force of all virtually in it 
ſelf, and a Septenary being, Motherleſs 
and a Virgin, has ſecondarily the dignity 
of an Znite. For it is neither begotten 
of any number within 10, as 4 1s from 
twice 2, 6 from twice 3, $ from twice 4, 
9 from thrice 3, and 10 from twice 5. 
Neither does it beget any within, 10, as 
2 does 4, as 3 does 9, andas 5 does 10. 

The QUATERNARY therefore being 
ſeated in the middle between unbegotten 
I and motherleſs 7, it partakes of the vir- 
tue of the begotten and the begetting, be- 
ing the only number within 10, which 
is begotten of, and begets ſome number 
For 2 it doubled begets 4, and 4 doubled 
begets 8. Add to this that the firſt ſolid 


figure is ina QUATERNARY. For a 
I 2 Porat 
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Point anſwers to an Unite, a Line to a 
Binary, in thatit proceeds trom ſomething 
to ſomething, anda Swperficies toa Ternary. 
For the moſt fimple of all figures that con- 
ſiſt of right lines, is a 7r74ang/e. But fo- 
lidity is proper to the QUATERNARY, 
For in that is the firſt Cone whoſe 7trian- 
angular Baſis is made by a Ternary, but 
the top by an nite. Beſides, the facul- 
ties of judging are 4, Mind, Science, Q- 
pinion and Senſe. All things that arc 
Jjudg'd fall under one of theſe; in a word, 
all things are compriſed in the QUATER: 
NARY, Elements, Numbers, ſeaſons of 
the Year, and ages of Life. Neither can you 
name any thing which does not depend 
upon the QUATERNARY as its root 
' and foundation. For as we faid before, 
the QUATERNARY isthe Producer and 
Cauſeof the Univerſe,the intelligible God, 
the Author of the heavenly and ſenſible 
Gods. 

Now the knowledge of theſe things 
was handed down to the Pythagoreans 
trom Pythagoras himſelf, whom the Au- 
thor ot thele Verſes cloſely tollowing gives 
us to know, that the pertection of Vertue 
will bring us to the ſplendor of Truth, 
So that tor this reaſon it may be ſaid, that 
as the Precept of honouring the Oath is 
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peculiarly obſerv'd among the gods, who 


always exiſt after the ſame manner, ſo 
does he peculiarly ſwear in this place by 
the Maſter that deliverd to us the QUA- 
TERNARY. Who ('tis confeſs d) was 
not of the number of the Immortal Gods, 
nor of the Heroes by nature, but a man 
adorn'd with the likeneſs of God, and one 
that preſervd the divine Image intire in 
his followers. So that he ſwears by him 
in ſuch great matters as theſe, tacitly in- 
ſinuating in what reverence Pythagoras 
was with his followers, and what dignity 
he procured himfelf by the Preceprs 
which he deliver d. The greateſt of 
which was the knowledge of the A/-pro- 
duttrve QUATERNARY. 

But fince the firſt part is brieſly ex- 
plaind, and the ſecond relics on 'a firm 
promiſe; ſince the facred Interpreter of 
the QUATERNARY is made known, 
and allo what this QUATERNARY 1s 
as far as is conducing to the preſent pur 
poſe, come on, let us proceed to what 
the Verſe leads us, ſhewing in the firſt 
place with what endeavour and prepara 
tion, and with what aſſiſtance of the 
more excellent beings we may aſpire to 
them, | 


THEN 


— 
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THEN PROCEED TO YOUR WORK, 
HAVING PRAY'D TO THE GODS 
THAT YOU MAY FINISHTT. 

Then to your work, having pray'd Heaven 
to ſend 

On what you undertake, an happy end. 


Theſe Verſes briefly comprize all that 
conduces to the attainment of good (v4z.,) 
the voluntary motion of the Soul and the 
aſſiſtance of God. For although the eleCti- 
on of good be in our own power, yet ſince 
we have even this our power from God, 
we ſtand in need of his cooperation and 
pertettive influence. For our own endea- 

7 You is like a hand held forth to receive 
go00d, but the perteCive influence which 
comes from God, 1s the fountain which 
ſupplies us with it. Our part is to ſeek 
out atter that which is good, and God's 
part to ſhew it to him that ſeeks aright. 

Now PRAYER is the middle term be- 
tween our ſeeking and God's giving, 
whereby we adhere to our Maker, who 
as he firſt gave us our being, ſo can alone 
perfect our being, 

Beſides, how canany one reccive good 
unleſs God beſtow it? Again, how can 


God, though of his own nature never ſo 
libe 
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liberally diſpoſed, give to him who has 
liberty of asking, and yet does not? That 
we might not theretore pray only in 
words, but confirm our Prayers by acti- 
on,nor confide in our own ſingle ſtrength, 
but implore the aſſiſtance of God, joyning 
Prayer to action, as Form to matter, and 
all this that we ſhould pray tor what we 
endeavour, and endeavour for what we 
pray, he joyns theſe together, SET TO 
YOUR WORK, HAVING PRAY'D 
TO THE GODS THAT YOU MAY 
FINISH IT. For we muſt not fo under- 
take what is excellent, as if we could go 
through with it on our own ſingle ſtrength, 
without the aſſiſtance of God; nor on the 


. Other ſide fo fatisfie our ſelves with bare 


praying, as not to joyn any endeavour of 
our own toward the attainment of what 
we pray for. For ſo either our vertue will 
be without God (if it be poſſible to ſup- 
poſe ſuch a thing) or our Prayers wall 
be without attion. The firſt of which 
takes away the nature of Vertue, the lat- 
ter the efficacy of Prayer. For how can 
that be good which is not done according 
to the divine Law ? And how can that 
which is ſo done nat ſtand in need of the 
aſſiſtance of God, whereby it may ſubſiſt ? 
For Vertue 1s nothing elſe but tlic 1mage 

| I 4 0! 
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of God upon the rational Soul. Now 
every image wants the Prototype to ſup- 
port its ſubſiſtence, and in vain do you 
endeavour to poſſeſs your ſelf of Vertue, 
if you refer it not to him for the ſake of 
whoſe likeneſs you endeavour to acquire 
it. They therefore that aſpire to active 
vertue ſhould uſe Prayer, and they that 
pray for its attainment ſhould alſo doe 
their endeavour. 

This is that which makes men look up 
to what is divine and excellent, to apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of Wiſedom and 
the firſt cauſe of all good. For that Qua- 
ternary, the fountain of eternal Nature, is 
the conſtant cauſe not of the being -_ 
but of the well-being of all things, diffu- 
ſing its innate good throughout the Uni- 
verle, as a pure and intelligible light ; 
which when the Soul 'adheres to, and 
wipes her eyes as it wereto clear her ſight, 
by the ardent deſire of good ſhe is ſtird up 
to Prayer ; and then again, by the grant 
of her Prayer -ſhe heightens her deſire, 
joyning aCtions to words, and confirming 
her good aCtions by divine intercourſes, 
And when ſhe has found out the one and 
is illuminated by the other, ſhe does 
what ſhe prays for, and prays for what ſhe 


does. And this is the union of diligent 
EN+ 
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ENDEAVOUR and PRAYER. What 
are the effets of both we come now to 
conſider. 


THIS IF YOU OBSERVE, YOU 
SHALL KNOW THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE IMMORTAL GODS 
AND OF MORTAL MEN, HOW 
FAR EVERY THING PROCEEDS, 
AND WHERE IT CONSISTS. 

This Courſe if you obſerve, you ſhall know” 
then 

The Conſtitution both of Gods and Men, 

The due extent of all things you ſhall ſee. 


In the firſt place he promiſes that thoſe 
who ſo demean themſelves ſhall obtain 
the knowledge of God, and ot all things 
which ſubſiſt by the ſacred Quaternary, 
together with the diſtinction ot them ac- 
cording to their kinds, and their union in 
making up one World. For the word 
CONSTITUTION here ſignifies their 
Conjunttion , the Phraſe AS FAR AS 
THEY PROCEED, ſhews their ſpeci- 
fick difference, and the Phraſe, WHERE 
THEY CONSIST, their generical com- 
munity. For the otherwiſe diſtin&t kinds 
of rational beings by this, diſtinftion en- 
ter into one ſociety. For in that ſome 

are 
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* are firſt, ſome middle, and ſome laſt, they 
areat once diſtinguiſh'd and united.For net. 
ther can the firſt be middle or laſt, neither 
can the laſt be middle or firſt, but they re- 
main eternally diſtinct by the limits of their 
Creation. And ſo we underſtand HOW 
FAR THEY PROCEED. But WHERE 
THEY CONSIST we fhall again conſt 
der. Nothing of this kind can be perfect 
which has not the firſt, middle and laſt 
parts in it ſelf, as the beginning, middle, and 
end ofthe whole Sy/tem. And the firſt would 
not be firſt, if the middle and laſt did not 
follow, neither would the middle be 
what it is calld, if it wanted extremes on 
each fide, neither would the laſt be laſt, 
if the firſt and middle did not go be- 
fore. They conduce therefore mutually 
to the perfection of the Univerſe. And 
this is the meaning of CONSISTING a- 
mong themſelves. For although they 
are diſtin&t as to variety of kinds, yet 
they fall in together as the parts of one 
World, filling by their diſtance and union 
the whole conſtitution and frame of the 
divine Ornament, which you ſhall know 
(fays he) if you faithfully RETAIN the 

foremention'd good. 
Moreover under the name of extreme 
kinds is contain'd alſo the middle, which 
he 
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he intimated when he faid, che CONSTI- 
TUTION both of Immortal Gods and of 
mortal Men, for the firſt are link'd to the 
hſt by the interpoſal of the middle, and 
the laſt proceed to the firſt by the inter- 
poſition of Illuſtrious Zeroes. 

Now theſe and the order of Intelligent 
Beings has been already deliver d by us 
in the beginning, where 'twas faid that 
the Immortal Gods had the firſt ſtation in 
the World, the Illuſtrious ZZeroes the ſe. 
cond, and the Demons of the Earth the 
laſt, which are calld mortal Men. And 
it has been already ſet forth how each of 
theſe is to be conceiv'd, which we ſhall 
rightly doe if we get a certain knowledge, 
ot thoſe things, in the delivery of which 
we have already touch'd upon the honour 
due to them who adorn'd practick Ver- 
tue by ſpeculative Truth, and paſs'4 from 
the goodneſs of the humane Habit to the 
divine Vertue. For ſo to know the things 
that are as they receiv'd their ſubſiſtence 
from God, is to obtain the divine likeneſs. 

But becauſe after the eternal Ornament, 
follows corporcal Nature which fills this 
viſible world, and is intended and accom- 
dated for the dominion of rational beings, 
he ſhews turther that they ſhall obtain 
the good of Philoſophical Science, who 


pro- 
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proceed orderly to their knowledge. 


MOREOVER YOU SHALL KNOW, 
AS FAR AS IS FIT, NATURE IN 
ALL RESPECTS LIKE HER SELF, 
THAT SO YOU MAY NOT HOPE 
WHAT IS NOT TO BE HOPED, 
AND THAT YOU MAY NOT BE 
IGNORANT OF ANY THING. 

And Nature in her uniformity. 

That ſo your ignorance may not ſuggeſt 

Vain hopes of what you cannot be poſſeſt. 


When Nature had moulded this viſible 
World to the divine proportion, ſhe made 
it every where variouſly CONFORM. 
ABLE to its ſelf by Analogy, and Imaged 
the divine beauty upon all the Mundane 
forms in # different manner, aſſigning per- 
petuity of motion to the Heavens, and to 
the Earth permanency, ſo that each of 
theſe ſhould bear a footſtep of the divine 
Likeneſs. She aſſignd allo to the Celeſti- 
al body the Circumterence of all, but to 
the Terreſtrial the Centre. 

Now in an Orb the Centre is one way 
the beginning, and another way the end 
of the Circumambient ; whence the upper 
part is enammeld with Stars and fill'd 
with Intelligent Animals, and the Earth 

'O 
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is adorn'd with Vegetables and Animals 
indued only with Senſe. Now Man 
ſeems the middle of theſe two extremes, 
partaking of each life, the laſt of thoſe 
above, and the firſt of thoſe below. So 
that he is firſt of all compared with the 
Immortal Gods, and recovers his proper 
ſtate when he converts himſelf ro the 
mind ; and ſometimes he is herded among 
the mortal torms, when by tranſgreſſion 
of the law of God he falls from his own 
dignity. For being the loweſt of Intelli- 
gent beings, he is not diſpoſed to con- 
template God conſtantly and uniformly, 
otherwiſe he would not be a Man but a 
God, neither can he contemplate him 
conſtantly though not unitormly, for that 
would infert him into the order of An- 
gels ; whereas now he is a man he 15 ca- 
pable of being raisd by reſemblance to 
that which is more excellent, but ſtill b 
nature is inferiour to the Immortal Gods 
and Illuſtrious Heroes. But as he is in- 
feriour to them, in as much as he does 
not always conſider, but is ſometimes ig- 
norant and unmindtull of his own nature, 
and of the light which deſcends from God 
upon him; ſo does he excell brute Ani- 
mals, Vegetables, and his Terreſtrial and 
mortal Nature by his eſ{cnce, in as much 
| as 
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as he is capable of returning again to God, 
of aboliſhing his forgettulneſs by remem- 
brance, of recovering what he has loſt 
by diſcipline, and of curing the flight of 
things above by a contrary tendency. 

It becomes therefore us Mortals to 
know the CONSTITUTION of the Im- 
mortal Gods and of mortal Men ; that is, 
the order of Intelligent beings. And to 
know NATURE IN ALL RESPECTS 
LIKE HER SELF; that is, the Corporeal 
ſubſtance in which trom the beginning to 
the end the divine Likeneſs ſhines forth. 
But ſo know all theſe ASFAR ASISFIT, 
ſoas they are orderd by Law, ſo as they 
were produced by God, and fo as they are 
diſpoſed by his laws, whether they are 
Corporeal or Incorporeal. For this know- 
ing as far asis FIT is to be underſtood of 
both in common. For we ought not out 
of a fond indulgence to our own unrea- 
ſonable humour, to wreſt the dignity of 
things as we pleaſe, but following the li- 
mits of truth to know all things as far as 
is FIT, and as.the law of Creation has 
diſtinguiſh'd them. 

Now from this twofold knowledge of 
the divine Workmanſhip, (things Corpo- 
real and Incorporeal ) ſprings a moſt ex- 


cellent advantage, that we neither _—_ 
FOP, 
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FOR WHAT IS NOT TO BE HOP, 
NOR BE IGNORANT OF ANY 
THING. For 'tis from our ignorance of 
the nature of things, that we hope for 
what we ſhould not, and project impoſſi- 
bilities. As if a man ſhou'd hope to be- 
come one of the Immortal Godsor Illuſtri- 
ous Heroes. Such a one knows not the 
bounds of nature , nor has learnt to di- 
ſtinguiſh the firſt, middle and laſt. 
Again, It any one think his Soul dies 
with his mortal body, out of ignorance 
of the immortality ot the Soul, he looks 
for that which neither ſhould nor can be. 
In like manner, he that hopes to put on 
the body of a brute beaſt, and to become 
an irratianal creature by his wickedneſs, 
or a Vegetable by inactivity of ſenſe, 
the ſame in oppoſition to thoſe who tranſ. 
form the humane nature into that of ſu- 
periour beings, IGNORANTLY degrades 
it to the interiour, not conſidering that 
the eſſential form of humane nature is 
unchangeable. For the ſame man by the al- 
ternate poſſeſſion of Vertue and Vice, is 
faid to become a God or a beaſt. Not 
that he is either by nature, but by habti- 
tual ſimilitude. And indeed he that knows 
not the dignity of the things that are, bur 
either exceeds it or comes ſhort of it, 
makes 
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makes his ignorance an occaſion either of 
a vain opinion or falſe hope. But he that 
judges of all according to the meaſures of 
the Creation, that knows the things thar 
are.in the ſame manner as they were made, 
and that laſtly meaſures God from the 
knowledge of himſelf, he beſt obſerves 
the precept of following God, knows the beſt 
meaſure, and is above all Fraud - and Im- 
poſture, 
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Tou'll ſee how poor unfortunate Mankind 
To hurt themſelves are ſludiouſly inclin'd, | 
To all approching good, both deaf and blind. 
The way to cure their ills is known to few, 
Such a beſotting fate does men perſue. 

They re on Cylinders ſtill rod up and down, 
And with full tides of Evil overflown. 

A curſed inbred Strife does lurk within, 

» The cauſe of all this Miſery and Sin. 

Which muſt not be provot'd to open field, 
The way to conquer here's, to fly, and yield. 


Theorder of the Incorporeal and Cor 
poreal Natures, being well underſtood, 
it remains that we exattly know the na- 
ture of Man, both what it is and what 
paſſions it is liable to. How it ſtands in 
the middle confines between thoſe beings 
which never fall into Vice, and thoſe 
which are not capable of Vertuc. Hence 
tis that he acts both parts in his manners, 
ſometimes embracing the fclicity of the 
Intelle&tual life, and ſometimes the affecti- 
ons of Senſe. 

So that 'twas well ſaid by Zeraclitus, 
that we [ive their death, and dye their 
life. For Man deſcends and falls trom 
the happy Region, as Empedocles the Fy- 
thagorean ſays, 
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Man yields unto the rage of Appetite, 
Heaven's Exile, ſtraying from the Orb of 
light. 


But he returns and reſumes his firſt ha- 
bit, if as he ſays, 


He fiy the confines of this diſmal Cel, 
Where Murthers, Anger, and all miſchiefs 
dwell. 


In which whoſoever fall 


They wander in dark regions of Death. 


But the deſire of him that flies theſe 
regions of Death, will ſpeedily condu&t 
him to the regions of Truth, which if 
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And concerning the Aſcent, he fays 
this, when a Man has overcome by his 
reaſon that tumultuous brute Commotion 
which accrues to him from Earth, Water, 
Air and Fire, he ſhall return to the form 
of the firſt and beſt habit, and being made 
found and whole, ſhall recover his. pro- 
_— Orb. Sound, becauſe free 

om the diſeaſes of Paſſion, which is 
done by Civil Vertue. And whole, by 
the recovery of Knowledge as of his pro- 
parts, which is to be done by Specu- 
tive Truth. 

He ſhews moreover, that by Averſion 
from the things below, we ſhould retrieve 
thoſe excellencies which we loſt by Apo- 
ſafe. 

Since he defines hay 4 to be the 
flight of Evil. For he declares that men 
only are obnoxious to Paſſions, that evil 
cannot be utterly loſt nor exiſt in the gods, 
but is neceſſarily converſant about this 
place and humane nature. For it is conſe- 
quent to the nature of things generable 
and corruptible to be ſometimes preterna- 
turally aftefted, which is the beginning 
of evil.But by what means we ſhould avoid 
theſe, he ſubjoins when he fays we muſt 
fly from hence thither ; that this flight is 
as much a reſemblance of God as Man 
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1s capable of, but the Similitude it ſelf is 
to become Juſt, Holy and Prudent. For 
he that would fly trom Evil muſt firſt be 
averſe from humane nature, ſince they 
who are immers'd in that cannot but be 
filld with the concomitant evils. 


As theretore our departure from God, 


and the moulting of our plumes whereby 
we ſoar'd aloft, cauſed our deſcent into 
the region of Mortality and Wretched- 
neſs; So 'tis the rejection oft our bodily 
Paſſions, and the growth and ſpringing of 
Vertue as of new wings, which will car- 
ry us to the pure habitations of holineſs 
and divine felicity. For the nature of 
Man being in the middle between thoſe 
beings which always contemplate the face 
of God, and thoſe whoſe nature 1s never 
capable of ſuch contemplation, it aſcends 
to them, anddeſcends totheſe by the pol 
ſeſſion and rejection of the mind, and al- 
ternately puts on the divine and brutiſh 
Similitude by reaſon of its natural pro- 
penſion to- both, 

He theretore that knows theſe things 
of the humane nature, knows alſo how 
men are ſaid TO EMBRACE EVILS OF 
THEIR OWN ACCORD, and how they 
become unhappy and MISERABLE by 


their own cle&ion. For when they could 
* have 
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have remain'd longer in that ſtation, they 
are drawn down to be born by the-raſh- 
neſs of deſire, and when they could with 
more ſpeed have loosd from hence, they 
intangle themſelves in the ſecurity of their 
ſons. And this is that he means when 
ſays, that they neither SEE NOR 
HEAR NEIGHBOURING GOOD ; fo 
that by good he underſtands Vertue and 
Truth. And by their not ſeeing neigh- 
bouring good is meant, that they are not 
moved ot themſelves to the ſearch of ex- 
cellent things ; and by their not hearing 
1s meant, their unattentivenels to the In- 
ſtrufions of others. For there is a two- 
told way of recovering knowledge, cither 
by diſcipline as by hearing, or by inven- 
tion as by ſight. 

They theretore are ſaid to embrace 
evils of their own accord, who neither wil- 
ling to learn of others, nor to find out ot 
themſelves, remain deſtitute of the ſenſe 
of all good, and conſequently altogether 
unprofitable. For he that neither confli- 
ders himſelf, nor gives attention to the 
Inſtructions of others, is an unprofitable 
man. But they who m_ their endea- 
vours in the learning and finding out 
things excellent, theſe are they who 
know how to DISINTANGLE them- 
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ſelves from evil, andwho by the flight of all 
worldly labours, are tranſlated into the 
free Ather. But of theſe there are but 
few. For the major part of Mankind are 
evil and in ſubjetion to their paſſions; nay, 
and of unſound minds by reaſon of their 
propenſion to' earthly things. And this 
evil they have brought upon themſelves, 
becauſe they would depart from God, and 
excommunicate themſelves from all con- 
verſe with him, which they once happi- 
ly enjoy'd living in pure light. For their 
propenſion to the Earth argues their depar- 
ture from God, by which their minds 
are diſturb'd. It being equally impoſſi- 
ble either that he ſhould not be mad who 
is without God, or that he ſhould not be 
without God who is mad. Both theſe 
finding no reliſh in the love of excellent 
things, ſuffer infinite evils ROLED u 
and down by their ponderous wicket 
as on ſo many CYLINDERS. They ne- 
ver have an intirecommand of themſelves, 
demeaning themſelves ungovernably in all 
fortunes. Sometimes inſolent in abundance, 
ſometimes doing ill in poverty. Some» 
times abuſing their ſtrength of body to 
the commiſſion of robberies, ſometimes 
m—_ weakneſs and diſeaſe, prompted 
to blaſphemy. Sometimes pining for the 
want 
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want of Children, ſometimes making 
their number a pretence of Contention 
and filthy Avarice. 

To ſpeak once for all, there is not one 
=__ all life which will not turn to 
the ge of imprudent men, who are 
at all hands preſs in the ſtraits of volun- 
tary wickedneſs; who will neither look 
up to the divine light, nor give ear to the 
things that are good, but ſo ruſh intomor- 
tal affe&tions, that they are toſsd in life 
as In a ſtorm. 

Now theonly freedom from this is 2 
return to God , which they only find 
out who ſtir up the eye and the ear of 
the Soul to the recovery of good, healing 
the eyal which accompanies our nature by 
that vertue which leads to the things a- 
bove. Now there is an evil born with 
us, and an evil acquired by us, which is 
the preternatural motion of the will, by 
which we endeavour to contend: with and 
run counter to the divine laws; not at all 
conſidering how much we hurt our ſelves 
while we think to oppoſe God, blindly 
ſeeing this only, that we were able to 
throw off the rains of his laws. And 
herein the will plays the Zzibertine and 
abuſes her freedom, in that ſhe dares ro de- 
part from God and to ſide with the PER- 
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NICIOUS CONTENTION againſt him, 
by which we in a manner proclaim y 
hoſtility againſt God. For when he ſays 
thou ſhalt not doe this, we doe that to 
chuſe. Again, when he ſays doe this, 
that we. doe not. So that they lade them- 
ſelves with miſery on both ſides who tranſ- 
greſs the divine Law by, not doing what 
is commanded, and by doing what is for 
bidden. 

What therefore ſhall we find out a- 
gainſt this pernicious inbred Companion 
calld CONTENTION, which ariſes from 
ſome preternatural diſpoſition within us, 
and therefore is the more apt to hurt us 
covertly as a boſom evil 2 What ſhall we 
oppoſe againſt it 2 what remedy ſhall we 
apply tothe mad CONTENTION ? what 
counterpoiſe ſhall we oppoſe to this down- 
weighing propenſion, but the meditation 
and loveot thoſe things which will put us 
into the track of the divine Vertue? For 
theſe are thoſe remedies of evil KNOWN 
TO FEW, this is the INSTITUTION 
and HEARING of NEIGHBOURING 
good, this is the freedom trom SPONTA- 
NEOUS evils, this is the Exciſion of in- 
finite Paſſions, the avoidance of the im- 
pious CONTENTION, the health of the 
Soul, the purgation of the raging _ 
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and the revocation of our Exile from God. 
For the only way we have to cure our 
propenſion to things below, is by the ver- 
tue which raiſes us upwards, if we do 
not ſuffer it to run out any further, nor 
add evil to evil; but being become obe- 
dient to right reaſon avoid the PERNICI- 
OUS CONTENTION, and embrace that 
which is good, not ſtriving to diſobey 
God, butto obey him, which we ſhould 
not call Strife, but a divinely affe&ed 
Obedience, a converſion to the law of 
God, and a voluntary ſubjection, which 
cuts oft the occaſions of unreaſonable dif- 
obedience. For this I take to be the ſum 
of what is contain'd in the Verſes now be- 
fore us. 

Firſt he points at the wickedneſsof our 
free will; when he ſays, YOU SHALL 
KNOW MEN EMBRACING EVILS OF 
THEIR OWN ACCORD, whom we 
ought to call miſerable and unfortunate, 
becauſe the Authors of their own evil. 

Then he declares their utter obſtinacy 
againſt all good things, when he ſays 
that THEY NEITHER SEE NOR 
HEAR NEIGHBOURING GOUD. 

Then he implies the impoſſibility of diſ- 
intangling our ſelves from voluntary evils, 
when he ſays that FEW KNOW — 
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TO DOEIT; which is therefore inſert- 
ed, that when he had ſhewn 'twas in our 
own power to free our ſelves, it might ap- 
pear that we were voluntary ſlaves. 

Then he ſubjoins the cauſe of the blind- 
neſs and deafneſs of thoſe Souls which 
fall into Vice. SUCH A FATE HURTS 
THE MINDS OF MORTALS. For our 
Apoſtacy from the more excellent things 
kads us into madneſs and raſh eleftion, 
which he meansby the pernicious FATE, 
which by inclining us to the corruptible 
and morral life, excludes us from the divine 
Quire. 

Then he ſhews the conſequences of Te- 
merity,and how our offences areat once vo- 
luntary and involuntary,while he compares 
the lite of imprudent men to a CYLIN-_ 
DER roled on a Plain,which ſometimes has 
a dircCt and circular motion at once, Cir- 
cular of it ſelf, and Direct by falling down- 
wards. For as a CYLINDER docs not 
retain its circular motion about the Axis 
when it deviates from reCtitude, fo nei- 
ther does the Soul obtain the things that 
are truly good, when it falls oft from 
right reaſon and its ſtation with God; 
but hovers about apparent good, deviates 
trom what is right, and is rolkd up and 
down by ſenſual paſſions, which was 1n- 

timated 
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timated in theſe words, WHO ARE RO. 
LED HERE AND THERE ON CYLIN- 
DERS BEARING INFINITE EVILS. 
Bur becauſe the free motion of the will pre- 
ternaturally affefted was the cauſe of the 
FATE WHICH HURTS OUR MINDS, 
and of our ſeparation from God, in the 
two following Verſes he ſhews us how we 
ought to compoſe it and turn it towards 
God ; Partly by diſcovering the volunta- 
ry hurt, in theſe words, A PERNICI- 

US CONTENTION IS THEIR IN- 
BRED COMPANION WHICH TREA- 
CHEROUSLY HURTS THEM. Part- 
ly by implying the liberty of healing in 
theſe words, WHICH WE SHOULD 
BY NO MEANS PROVOKE, BUT 
YIELDING AVOID. 

But perceiving withall that we want in 
the firſt place the aſſiſtance of God to en- 
able ns to depart from evil and embrace 
good, he addreſſes himſelf to Jupiter in 
a Prayer for help. 
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O FATHER JUPITER, EITHER FREE 
US ALL FROM SO GREAT EVILS, 
OR DISCOVER TO ALL WHAT 
DEMON THEY USE. BUT BE 
THOU OF GOOD CHEAR, BE- 
CAUSE THOSE MORTALS ARE 
KIN TO GOD, TO WHOM S$SA- 
CRED NATURE DISCOVERS EVE- 
RY THING. AMONG WHICH IF 
YOU ARE AT ALL INTERESTED, 
YOU WILL OBSERVE WHAT I 
COMMAND YOU, AND HAVING 
HEAL'D YOUR SOUL, YOU WILL 
PRESERVE IT FROM THESE E- 
VILS. 

And now from ill great Father ſet us free, 

Or teach us all to know our ſelves and thee. 

Courage my Soul, great Fove is their Allie, , 

Their duty who by Nature's light deſcry. 

Theſe rules if to that number you retain, 

Toul] keep and purge your Soul from every 


(/tain. 


Twas the manner of the Pythagoreans 
to adore the Maker and Parent of the Uni- 
verſe, under the Name: of FUPITER. 
For 'tis a juſt thing that he ſhou'd be na- 
med from his power, from whom all 
things receive both being and lite. _ 
ene 
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the truly proper name of God is that 
which is ſutable to his power and works. 
But as for thoſe names which ſeem to us 
proper, they are rather caſual and arbitra- 
ry, than accommodated tothe propriety of 
ellences, as is to be ſeen in many names 
Which are quite remote from the nature 
of the things; as when a man of an ill 
life is calld good, or one of Atheiſtical 
principles Pious. Such as theſe have not 
the true nature of Names, becauſe they 
do not at all carry in them the Eſſence 
or Operation of thoſe things which they 
are intended to ſ1gnifie. We ſhould there- 
fore ſeek the true reaſon of Names in 
things Eternal, and of theſe in things Di- 
vine, and of things divine ig the beſt of 
them. Whence it comes to' pals that the 
Name J@PITER carries in the very 
word a Symbo! and Image of the All- 
producing nature, fince the firſt Impoſers 
of Names by their exceeding great wiſe- 
dom, as ſo- many expert Statuaries, cx- 
preſs'd the virtues of things by their names 
as by Images. For they made Names 
the /ymbols of their conceptions, and their 
conceptions declarative oft what they con- 
ceivd. For when dwelling upon intelli- 
gible Objetts they abounded with Con- 
tcmplation, and growing pregnant, _ 

eli- 
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deliver'd of their thoughts by the Mid. 
wifery of words, they gave ſuch names to 
things which by the very ſound and the 
letters uſed in the pronunciation, ſhould 
expreſs the forms. of the things named, 
and convert the attentive Hearers to their 
eſſences. So that what was the end of 
their contemplation, is to us the begin- 
ing of obtaining the knowledge of things. 
hus before, the Maker of the Univerſe 
was call'd the Quaternary, and now FA- 
THER F&PITER, for the reaſons alrea- 
dy mention'd. But that which this pre- 
ſent Prayer deſires of him, he is ready to 
beſtow on all by his goodneſs, but 'tis 
our part to receive what he is always 
ready to give. For 'twas faid before, 


Then to your Work, having pray d to heaven 
to ſend 
On what you undertake, an happy end. 


Implying, that God is always diſpoſed to 
give what is good, but that we then on- 
ly receive it when we attend upon the di- 
vine Bounty. For 'tis inconſiſtent with 
the liberty of our wills, that good ſhould 
hedheadad upon us whether we will or 
no. Nowallgood iseither Truth or Ver- 
tue, both which conſtantly and uniform- 


ly 
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ly ſhine forth upon all trom the All-prg- 
ucing nature. 

The Prayer alſo deſires, in order to the 
neceſſary freedom from evil, that we may 
ſee the dignity of our own eflence, for 
* this he means by the Phraſe WHAT DE. 
MON THEY USE, which 1s the Soul. 
By this converſion to our ſelves we are 
affured of theſe two neceſſary conſequen- 
ces, a freedom from evil, and a diſcovery 
of thoſe things which God holds forth to 
us as means whereby we may obtain hap- 

ineſs. 

The Prayer therefore proceeds on 2 
a qpr om » That if all did but know 
who they are, and WHAT DEMON 
THEY USE, they would all be freed 
from evil, Bur this will never be. For 
'tis impoſſible that all ſhould at once em- 
brace the ſtudy of wiſedom,and lay hold on 
thoſe good things which God always offers 
towards the perfe&tion of an happy lite. 
What therefore remains but that they only 
be of GOOD CHEAR, who advance to 
that knowledge which ſhews our own 
proper good ? For it is certain that the 
only ſhall be freed from the evils, which 
are rivetted into the mortal nature, ſince 
they only apply'd themſelves to the con- 
templation of things truly good. _ 
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theſe are worthy to be inſerted among 
the DIVINE KINDRED as perſons taught 
by SACRED NATURE, that is Philoſo- 
phy, and well exerciſed in their duty. 

Now if we are at all intereſted in the 
ſociety of divine men, we ſhall thew it 


' by applying our ſelves to honeſt aCtions 


and intellectual diſciplines ,. by which . 
alone the Soul of Man is heald, freed 
from terreſtrial labours, and tranſlated in- 
to the divine order. 

In ſhort therefore, this is the ſenſe of 
the Verſes in hand. They that know 
themſelves are freed from mortal paſli- 
ons. Why then are not all freed ſince allare 
ſufficiently aſſiſted with the opportunities 
of knowing themſelves from their inbred 
Notices? Becauſe the greateſt part of men 
(as he ſays) embrace evils of their own 
accord, ſince they neither ſee nor hear 
neighbouring good. But there are ſome 
few who for this reaſon know how to free 
themſelves from evil, becauſe they know 
what DEMON THEY USE. And they 
are ſuch as have purged themſelves from 
brutiſh paſſions by the help of Philoſophy, 
and deliver d themſelves trom the bodily 
Manſion as from a Priſon. How there- 
fore does he fay to FUPITER, either 
FREE US ALL FROM SO GREAT 
EVILS, 
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EVILS, OR DISCOVER TO ALL 
WHAT DEMON THEY USE 2 Does 
he thereby imply that though 'tis in his 
power to turn all men to the truth even 
againſt their wills, yet he does it not, ei- 
ther through negle& or out of deſign, 
that they may ſtill be held faſt by their 
chains? No, tis Impious to think fo. 

This is rather the import of the Prayer, 
That we ought to turn our ſelves to God 
as to our Father, who furthers us in the 
way to happineſs. For God indeed is the 
Creator of all men, but of good men he 
is alſo a Father, 

He therefore that knows how to free 
himſelf from evil, and not only fo, but 
has aQtually done it, and by a voluntary 
flight has avoided the pernicious Conten- 
tion, he it is that imploring a competent 
meaſure of the divine afliſtance, cries out 
O FATHER F#&PITER. For he calls 
God Father on this only ground, becauſe 
he has already pertorm'd the part of a 
Son 


Then he concludes from his own caſe, 
that if all did the ſame, all would be like- 
wiſe freed from evil as well as himſelf. 

Afterwards obſerving that the contrary 
happen'd not through any fault of God, 
but through the perverſeneſs of the moſt - 
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who embrace evils of their own accord, 
he fays to himſelf, BUT BE THOU OF 
GOOD CHEAR who haſt found out the 
way to free thy ſelf from evil. And that 


was by apply1 himſelf to thoſe _ 
which God had ſhewn to him by the help 
of ſacred Philoſophy. Which things pals 
unobſerv'd by many, becauſe they do not 
rightly improve thoſe common notions 
which our Maker has imprinted upon ra- 
tional beings, as a mark to lead us to the 
knowledge of himſelf. 

Since therefore that any thing be 
SHEWN to any one, 'is neceſſary that 
the attions of- two —_ concur ( for 
how can you ſhew what you have a mind 
to to a blind man, although you offer it to 
him a thouſand times, or how can you 
ſhew to one that ſees, if you offer no- 
thing to his ſight) both theſe muſt be pre. 
ſent, ſome good propoſed by him that 
ſhews, and an eye capable of ſeeing in 
him to whom it is to be ſhewn, ſo that 
from a viſible obje&t and a faculty of ſee- 
ing, may be made up a manifeſtation. 

This being ſo, let us ſuppoſe that all 
would be freed from evil it their Maker 
did SHEW to all the knowledge of his 
own nature, and WHAT DEMON 
THEY themſelves USE. But we = 
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that all are not at once deliver'd from evil, 
it follows therefore that he does not make 
this diſcovery to all, but to thoſe only 
who of their own accord endeavour to 
free themſelves trom evil, and voluntarily 
fix their eye upon what is SHEWN by 
the intention of Contemplation. God 
theretore is not the cauſe why he is not 
SHEWN unto all, but they themſelves who 
neither ſee nor hear Neighbouring good ; 
whence they are ſaid to embrace evil of 
their own accord. The will therctore of 
him that chuſes, is in the faulr, bur God 
is no way the Author of evil, who does 
what is required on his part, that all men 
may ſee what is good; but he does not ac- 
tually SHEW it toall, becauſe at the time 
when he holds it forth, the eye of Con- 
templation in moſt men is ſhut, or fix'd 
downward upon worſer objects. This 
expoſition of the Verſes before us, is both 
agreeable to the truth and the context. For 
it it be the part of God to drag men to 
the truth whether they will or no, why 
do we blame them as ſuffering volunta- 
ry evils > Why again do we adviſe them 
not to provoke the Pernicious contention, 
but yielding to avoid 2 Why allo do we 
exhort them to bear events patiently, and 
to endeavour to heal them ? For the way 
L 2 to 
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to Vertue by moral diſcipline is quite 
block't up to them, if liberty of Will be 
once taken away. For my part I would 
neither doe, think, nor love any of thoſe 
things that are excellent, if I rhought 
'twas God's part to keep us from Sin and 
repleniſh us with Vertue, without any 
concurrence of our own, which if true, 
then all our fins alſo muſt be fatherd upon 
God. But if God (as it has been faid ) be 
no way the Author of ſin, we may thank 
our ſelves if we depart from good, ſince 
when 'twas near to us, nay by the com- 
mon notices of the Soul lodg'd within us, 
yet we neither ſee nor hear it. But the 
cauſe of this blindneſs and deafneſs is this 
pernicious Contention and voluntary 
Evil, which we muſt not provoke any 
farther, but by yielding , fly from it; 
ſo ſhall we know how to free our ſelves 
from evil, and find out the way of return- 
ing to God. And thus every illumina- 
tion of God by the concurrence of our vi- 
ſion, becomes a DISCOVERY. 

Now the fruits of this diſcovery are 
calmneſs of mind, freedom from earthly 
labours, a taſt of divine good, and a par- 
ticipation of the fatherly converſatiag. 

Having premiſed theſe things of Ver- 


tue and Truth, and having cloſed up the '_ 
pre- 
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precepts of Vertue in the nightly account, 
and carried on the hopes ot Truth as far 
as the quiet and ſafety of the Soul, he pro- 
ceeds now to thoſe things which belong 
to the ger en of winged Purity, in-joyn- 
ing a third kind of Philoſophy to what 
has been already faid. 


ABSTAIN MOREOVER WITH JUDG:. 
MENT FROM THOSE MEATS 
WHICH WE HAVE SPOKEN OF IN 
THE LUSTRATIONS AND SOLU. 
TION OF THE SOUL. AND CON- 
SIDER ALL THINGS, SETTING 
REASON THE BEST CHARIO- 
TEER IN THE UPPERMOST 
PLACE. 

_ from Meats which you forbidden 

” 

In our Traditions, wherein are defin'd 

The Purgings and Solution of the mind. 

Conſider this, then in the higheſt ſphere 

Enthrone your reaſon the beſt Charioteer. 


The rational Nature was produced by 
the great Creator with a body adhering 
to it, and fo... though incorporeal it felt, 
yet its whole ſpecies is conſummated in 
the body. Juſt as it is in the Stars, that 
which 1s Superior in them, is an Incor- 
poreal ſubſtance, that which is Inferior a 

L 3 Cor- 
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Corporeal. And ſo the Sun is all a Com- 
pound of ſomewhat Incorporeal and ſome- 
what Corporcal, which were never once 
ſeparate and then coupled together (tor 
ſo they would be ſeparate again) but pro- 
duced both at once in ſuch order that one 
ſhould rule and preſide and the other 
obey. And fo 'tis in all rhe Intelligent- 
beings, Heroes and Men. For every 
Hero is an Intelligent Soul joynd to a 
Jucid Body, and a Man in like manner is 
a rational Soul with an immortal body 
congenial to it. 


And this was the doQtrine of the Pytha- - 


goreans, Which Plato afterwards publiſh'd 
to the World, when he compared every 
divine and humane Soul to the congenial 
force of a winged Chariot and Charioteer, 
We have need therefore in order to the 
perfettion of the Soul, of Truth and Ver- 
tue, but to the purgation of our hucid 
body 'tis required that we be ſcourd from 
material pollutions, and uſe facred pur- 
gations, and receive ſtrength trom God, 
whereby we may fly hence upwards. And 
this is taught in the Verſes before us, when 
they preicribe us the way of removing 
the luxuriant pollutions of matter, in 
theſe words, ABSTAIN WITH JUDG- 
MENT FROM THE MEATS WHICH 
WE 
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WE HAVE SPOKEN OF. And when 
they recommend to us the ſacred purga- 
tion and the concurring aid of God, in 
theſe words, IN THE LUSTRATIONS 
AND 'SOLUTION OF THE SOUL; 
and when they give us a deſcription of hu- 
mane Nature 1n its integrity and perlecti- 
on, 'in theſe words, SETTING REA- 
SON THE BEST CHARIOTEER IN 
THE UPPERMOST PLACE. For here 
15 an entire draught of humane Nature, 
with an orderly Jiſtin&ion of the parts. 
Whereof one is to Judge, which reſembles 
the CHARIOTEER, the other to obey, 
which holds proportion with the .Cha- 
riot. 

He therefore that believes the Symbols 
of Pythagoras , may know from theſe 
Verſes that he ought by the exerciſe of 
Vertue, and by the recovery of Truth 
and Purity, to take care of thoſe things 
which concern our lucid body, which by 
the Oracles is calld the ſubtil Vehicle of 
the Soul. 

Now this PURGATION reaches as far 
as our Meat and Drink and the whole 
management and uſage of our mortal bo- 
dy, in which our Jucid one is. lodgd, 
which inſpires life into the inanimate bo- 
dy, and preſerves its harmony. For lite 
L 4 15 
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is a body void of matter, which generates 
that life which is inherent in matter, by 
which our mortal body is perfected , 
which is compounded of irrational lite 
and matter, being the image of that man 
who is conſtituted of a rational ſubſtance 
and an immaterial body. 

Since therefore we are Men, and ſince 
this isthe conſtitution of humane Nature, 
there is a neceſſity that all of us ſhould 
be purged and perfefted. But we muſt 
obſerve the peculiar manner of each na- 
ture. For different natures require ditfer- 
ent purgations. 

For example, the purgation of the ra- 
tional Soul as to its rational faculty, is 
Scientifical Truth. But as to its Opini- 
onative part, the vertue 'of Deliberation. 
For ſince we are of ſuch a make by na- 
ture,that we ſhould contemplate the things 
above, and rule the things below, for the 
firſt work we ſhall want Truth, for the 
ſecond Civil Vertue, that ſo we may be 
wholly taken up in the contemplation of 
things Eternal, andin the ation of things 
becoming. But in both we ſhall eſcape 
the imperuous floud of the irrational Na- 
rure, if we contain our ſelves within the 
divine bounds. For we ought to purge 
the rational nature from that, becauſe it 
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was in being before the generation of the 
other. But ſince our lucid body has alſo a 
mortal one joyn'd to it, we mult alſo purge 
that, and tree it from its own contagion. 
There remains therefore the purgation 
of the Animal body, which mult be done 
by obſerving ſacred laws,and by uſing holy 
arts. This way of purgation 1s in a pecu- 
liar manner Corporeal, fo that it heals the 
material part whereſoever it is apply'd, and 
preſently prevails with this animal body 
to ſtrip it ſelf of matter, and to wing 
away to the Athereal manſion, wherein 
was the primitive ſtation of Bliſs. 
Whatſoever is done in order to this, (if 
done in a manner worthy of God and 
not deceitfully) will be tound to agree 
with the rules of Vertue and Truth. 
For the purgations of the rational Soul 
provide alſo tor the lucid Vehicle, which 
now by their help being wingd, ſoars 
aloft without any incumbrance. Now 
that which moſt conduces to the growth 
of its plumes, is by degrees to wean it 
ſelf from earthly things, to accuſtom it 
ſelf to immaterial abitractions, and to 
ſhake off thoſe pollutions which it has 
contratted from its unian with the mate- 
rial body. For by this means it revives 
as it were, is firmly knit, is filld with di- 
vine 
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vine vigour, and is joyn' to the intellec- 
tual perfection of the Soul What there- 
fore it ſome Meats conduce to this? With- 
out doubt 'twou'd be a preparative to Pur- 
gation for them whoaccuſtom themſelves 
ro abſtain from all mortal things, imme- 
diately and wholly to abſtain trom ſome, 
and eſpecially thoſe which pleaſe the mind, 
and provoke the mortal body to Venery. 
And tor this reaſon the Symbolical precepts 
enjoyn abſtinence trom ſore, whoſe firſt 
ſenſe indeed is more general and large, 
but which conſequently rakes in at this 
particular thing, which is almoſt every 
where mentiond. This Precept for ex- 
ample, Eat not of the Matrix. The li- 
teral ſenſe of which forbids but one ſingle 
thing, and that a very ſmall one too. But 


it you confider the various ſenſe of the 


Pythagorick cx.9e” you will find that 
abſtinence from all manner of Venery, 
is couch'd in the precept of abſtaining 
from one certain ſenſible thing, 

In like manner, in order to the Purga- 
tion of the Lucid body, he forbids us to 
eat the Heart ; whereby he principally in- 
tends that we thould abſtain from Anger, 
but by conſequence alſo from that part. 

So when he commands us to abſtain 
from that whuch dyes of its own _o_—_ 
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his principal meaning is, that we reje& 
the mortal Nature, but withall, that we 
. ſhould not participate of that fleſh which 
is unfit for Sacrifice, and unholy. For 
'tis fit that in Symbolical precepts we ob- 
ſerve both the expreſs Letter, and the re- 
tired meaning. For a continual obſerya- 
tion of what is moſt obvious, will beget 
in us 2 care of obſerving things of greater 
weight. So therefore let us underſtand 
his mind at preſent, as it he defign'd to 
give us in few words the Principles of the 
greateſt aftions. ABSTAIN FROM 
MEATS he fays, which is all one with 
this, Abſtain from Corruptible bodies. 
But ſince 'tis impoſſible to abſtain from all 
meats, he adds, THOSE WHICH WE 
HAVE SPOKEN OF. And he tells you 
where, IN THE LUSTRATIONS AND 
SOLUTION OF THE SOUL. That 
by abſtinence from Meats ſuch care may 
be taken of the ſplendor of the Corporeal 
Vehicle, as becomes a Soul that is purg'd 
and loosd from material impediments. 

He adds moreover to this performance, 
the JUDGMENT of Reaſon, which is 
able to beſtow ſuch care upon the Lucid 
Body as is ſutableto the purity of the Soul, 
wherefore he calls it REASON the CHA- 
RIOTEER, as that which was naturally 
framed 
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framed for the regular guidance of the 
Vehicle. But the Amorous eye is placed 
ve the CHARIOTEER. For although 
PA Soul be one, yet with its eye it con- 
templates the field of Truth, and by its 

force as with an hand, reſtrains its Con- 
genial body, and turns it towards it ſelf, 
that it may wholly gaze upon God, and 
be filld with the divine likeneſs. And 
this is the general form of abſtinence, and 
theſe are the excellencies which it aims at. 
As for thoſe things which are ſeverally 
deliverd in the facred and myſterious 
Apothegms, although each of them infi- 
nuatea peculiar kind of abſtinence, as of 
Beans among Seeds, thoſe that dye of 
their own accord among Animals; and 
of theſe in their whole kinds, Rotchets 
among, Fiſh, and fo of many among Beaſts 
and Birds; and laſtly, of ſeveral parts of 
Animals, as the Head and Heart, yet all 
the Purgative perfection that is in each of 
-theſe ſingly, is ſummarily expreſsd in 
the Verſe, in that it culls out this or that 
for abſtinence according to their natural 
properties, inſinuating by each a purga- 
tion from mortal affection, and intending 
throughout to bring Man home to himlſelt, 
that ſo bidding farewell to the place of 
his nativity and death, be may be tran- 
ſlated 
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ſlated into the Elyfan field and FREE 
ATHER. But becauſe the Pythagoreans 
obſerv'd an orderly progreſs in their abſti- 
nences, for which reaſon ſome Precepts 
ſeem to contradict others ( for that of ab- 
ſtaining from Animals is contrary to that 
of abſtaining from ghe Heart, unleſs 
you'll fay that this was deliver d to Novi- 
ces, and that to mature Proficients, it 
being ſuperfluous to enjoyn a partial ab- 
ſtinence when the whole animal is for- 
bidden) we ſhould therefore diligently at- 
tend to the order of aſcent, which appears 
in the Verſes. 

ABSTAIN (hefays) FROM MEATS; 
and then as it ſome body had ask'd, what 
Meats? he anſwers, WHICH WE HAVE 
SPOKEN OF. And again, as if he had 
been ask'd where and in what traditions of 
diſcipline the Pythagoreans had ſpoken of 
abſtaining from Meats, he added, IN THE 
PUR GATIONS AND SOLUTION OF 
THE SOUL. Implying that Purgations 
muſt go before, and Solution follow. 

Now the Purgations of the rational 
Soul are Mathematical diſciplines, but 
the Solution which carrics it upwards, 
is the Logical inſpeCtion into the things 
that are. Wheretore he uſcs the ſingular 
number, IN THE SOLUTION = 

THE 
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THE SOUL, bar SoeyeeTnR 1 
comprehends many diſciplines. 

'Tis fit therekes that D what has been 
peculiarly ſaid of the Soul, in reference to 
Purgation and Solution, we joyn what is 
of affinity with it, and what relates to 
the Lucid body. Wherefore 'tis neceſſary 
that to Mathematical Purgations be added 
thoſe which are Myſtical, and that the 
Logical Solution ſhould be attended with 
the Sacerdotal diſcipline which carries us 
upwards. For theſe properly Purge, and 
perfect the Spiritual Vehicle of the ratio- 
nal Soul. Beſides, they refine us from 
the droſs of the brute Nature, and fit us 
tor the converſation of pure Spirits. For 
what is impure can have no tellowſhip 
with what is pure. The Soul therefore 
ſhould be adorn'd with Knowledge and 
Vertue, that it may be able to converſe 
with thoſe who are always ſo qualifid, 
and fo the Lucid body ſhould be refined 
and fſpiritualized , that it may endure 
the ſociety of the Atrhereal ones. For 
likeneſs reconciles all things, whereas by 
unlikeneſs things that are never ſo near 
in reſpett of place, are yet ſeparate from 
one another. 

This is the meaſure of the moſt perfett 
Philoſophy deliverd by the gong 

whic 
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which is peculiarly adapted to the 
on of Crna For he el ayer 
care only for his Soul and neglects his 
body, does not purge the whole Man. 

Again, he that thinks it his duty to care 
for the body without rhe Soul, and _ 
the care of the body will any thing 
vantage the Soul, hon m_ it be _ - 
ged in ps, does ill in that. But he 
that follows both thefe courſes, does ex- 
cellently well, and fo joyns Philoſophy 
with the Sacred art, whoſe buſineſs is to 
purge the Lucid body, which it you ſe- 
parate from the Philoſophical mind, you 
will find it has no longer the ſame ver- 
tue. For of thoſe things which conſum- 
mate our perfe&tion, ſome are firſt inven- 
ted by the Philoſophical mind, ſome are 
added by the myſtical operation which 
follows the Philoſophical mind. 

Now by the Myſtical Operation, I un- 
derſtand the faculty of purging the Lu- 
cid body. So that the Contemplative 
part pre ides over all Philoſophy asa mind, 
and the PraQtick follows as a faculty. 

Now of the Praftick we lay down two 
*kinds, Civil and Myſtical. The former 
purges us from the brute Nature by the 
help of Vertue, the latter by holy Me- 
thods cuts off material GT 

ore- 
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Moreover , the publick Laws are a 
ſufficient manifeſtation of Civil Philoſo- 
iy but of the Myſtical, the facred 


ites of Cities. Rſides, the top of all 
Philoſophy is the Contemplative mind, in 
the middle place is the Civil, in the laſt 
is the Myſtical. The firſt (if compared 
with the other two) holds the propor- 
tion of an Eye, the other two compared 
with the firſt, of an Hand and a Foot. 
All which have ſuch connexion with and 


dependence on one another, that any one 
of them would. be deteCtive, yea, almoſt 


uſelcſs, if deſtitute of the others concur-/ 


rence. Wherefore theſe muſt unite toge- 
ther in one conſtellation, that knowledge 
which finds out Truth, that faculty which 
brings forth Vertue, and that which works 
Purity, that civil aftion may be made per- 
feftly conformable to the preſiding mind, 
and that good may ſhine forth anſwer- 
able to both. 

Andthis is the end-of the Pythagorick 
diſcipline, that we may be all over Win 
for the perception of divine good, that ſo 
when the time of death is at hand, lea- 
ving our mortal body behind us on the 
_ and putting off its very Nature, 
we who were ſtout Champions in the 


warfare of Philoſophy, may be ready and 
expe» 
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expedite for our flight towards heaven. 
For then we ſhall be reſtored to our pri- 
mitive ſtation, and become Gods as far 
as humane nature is capable, as 'tis aſſured 
us in the next Verſes. 


BUT IF HAVING LEFT YOUR BO. 
DY YOUCOME INTO THE FREE 
ATHER, YOU SHALL BE AN IM- 
MORTAL GOD , INCORRUPTI- 
BLE, NEVER MORE LYABLE TO 
DEATH. 

So when unbody d you ſhall freely rove 

In the unbounded Regions above, 

Tou an Immortal God ſhall then commence, 

Advanc'd beyond Mortality and Senſe. 


This is the moſt excellent end of all 
our labours. "This ( ſays P/ato) is the 
great Prize, the great Hope. This is the 
molt perfe&t fruit and reward of Philoſo- 
phy. This is the greateſt work of the 
Amorous and Myſtical art (viz. to fa- 
miliarize us and lead us up to the things 
that are truly excellent, to reſcue us from 
the labours we drudge under here below, 
as from the deep dungeon of tiuis grols 
material life, to mount us up to the 
ATHEREAL Splendors, and to place 


us in the Manſions of the bleſſed, if we 
M have 
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have walk'd according to the foregoing 
rules. For ſuch only have a title to the 
Crown of divine Immortality. 

Since no man is capable of being adop- 
ted into the number ot the Gods, but he 
that has poſlelsd his Soul of Truth and 
Vertue, and its ſpiritual Vehicle of Puri- 
ty. For ſo being ſound and intire he is 
reſtored to the torm ot the primitive ha- 
bit, having return'd home to himſelf by 
the collection of right reaſonings, having 
conſider'd the frame of the divine Orna- 
ment, and ſo found out the Maker of 
the Univerſe. And when he is become 
that (as far as 'tis poſlible after Purgation) 
which thoſe beings are always, who are 
not in a capacity tobe born, he is carry'd 
up to a God by his knowledge, but with- 
all having a body Congenial to him, he 
wants place wherein he may ſeat him- 
felf as a Star. Now for ſuch a body that 
place is moſt proper which is immediate- 
Iy under the Moon, as being above the 
Corruptible, and yet inferior to the Ce- 
leſtial bodies, which the Pythagoreans 
call the FREE ATHER. ther, becauſe 
immaterial and Eternal. Free, becauſe 
void of all material paſſions, and terreſtri- | 
al hurries. What therefore ſhall he be 
when hearrives thither but that y_ he 

ays, 
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fays, YOU SHALL BE AN IMMOR- 
TAL GOD, that is, like the Immortal 
Gods ſpoken of in the beginning of the 
Verſes, not really ſo. For how is it poſ- 
{ible that he who is Deifid for a gradual 
proficiency in Vertue begun at ſome cer- 
tain time, ſhould ever be really the ſame 
with them who were ſo trom Eternity ? 
And this appears trom the ſequel. For ro 
theſe words YOU SHALL BE AN IM- 
MORTAL GOD, he adds, INCORRU- 
PTIBLE AND NEVER MORE LIA- 
BLE TO DEATH. lntimating that 
our Deitying conſiſts in the removal 
of what is Mortal, and that we are not 
Gods by nature or eſſence, but by pro- 
ficiency and improvement. $So that this 
makes another ſort of Gods, Immortal 
by aſcent, but by deſcent Mortal ; and 
ſuch as are neceſlarily ſubordinate to the 
Illuſtrious Heroes, ſince theſe always be- 
hold the face of God, whereas the other 
ſometimes do not attend to his perfecti- 
ons. For it will not be properly a third 
kind when pertected, nor will it be third 
in reſpe&t of the middle, but it will be 
made like to the firlt kind, yet ſubordinate 
to the middle. For that habitual reſem- 
blance of the Celeſtial which is ſeen in 
men,does preexiſt in the Heroical kind after 

M 2 a more 
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a more perfett and native manner. And 
thus the common and only perfeCtion of 
all rational beings, conſiſts in their reſem- 
blance of God that made them. Now 
this reſemblance is conſtant and uniform 
in the Celeſtial beings, conſtant only 
and not uniform in thoſe Arhereal ones 
which perſevere , but neither conſtant 
nor uniform in” thoſe Athereal beings 
which fall down, and are apt to con- 
verſe here upon earth. This firſt and 
beſt reſemblance of God may be well 
enough call'd the Pattern of the ſecond 
and third, or elſe the ſecond of the third. 
For tis not intended only that we ſhould 
propoſe God immediately to our imita- 
tion, but reſemble him alſo by the beſt 
rule, or middle likeneſs. But if we can- 
not attain ſo far, yet at leaſt we reap 
this moſt excellent fruit of Vertue, that 
we know the meaſure of our own na- 
ture, and that we are not diſſatisf'd at 
it. And this is the higheſt Vertue to 
contain ones ſelf within the limits of the 
Creation,whereby all things are ſpecifical- 
ly diſtinguiſh'd, and to comply with the 
laws of Providence whereby all things 
according to their ſeveral capacities are 
direfted to that good which is agreeable 
and convenient for them. 


And 
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And thus have we finiſhd our Expoſi- 
tion of the GOLDEN Verſes, wherein 
we have given you an indifferent Sum- 
mary of the Pythagorick Inſtitutions. For 
*twas fit, that we ſhould neither confine 
our Paraphraſe to the ſhortneſs of the 
Verſes, (For ſo the reaſon of many ex- 
cellent Precepts would have lain hid) nor 
yet launch out into the Occan of his 
whole Philoſophy ( tor that were to ex- 
ceed the limits ot our preſent undertaking) 
but proportion our Comment to the ſenile 
of the Text, and deliver only thoſe things 
which ſerve to a general Explication of 
the doEtrines containd in the Verſes. 
Which are nothing elſe but the moſt per- 
fett tranſcript of Philoſophy, a Compen- 
dium of its moſt principal doCtrines and 
an Elementary Inſtitution, left to Poſte- 
rity by thoſe who following the law of 
God were receiv'd up into Heaven. You 
may truly call theſe Verſes the beſt dif- 
covery of humane generoſity, and with 
reaſon ſuppoſe that they were not the 
memorable Sayings of any one Pythago- 
rean, but the common Reſolve of the 
whole Sacred Aſſembly. Whence 'twas 
a law among them that theſe Verſes like 
ſo many Pythagorick Oracles, ſhould be 
repeated in the hearing of all every Morn- 
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166 Hierocles upen the Golden Uerſes * 
ing, and alſo at Evening juſt before Bed- 
time, that ſo by a continual Meditation 
of theſe ſentences, their Dodtrines might 
ſhine forth in their lives. Which 'twere 
well if we did doe too, that we might ſee 
_ profit we might at length reap from 


FINTS. 


